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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 

St, Ronan’s Well. By the author of Waverley, 
&c. 3 vols. Edinb. Constable & Co.; Lon- 
don, Hurst &-Co. 

Pryerit: of. the *Peak—‘“ thrice to thine ;” 

Quentin’: Darward—“ thrice to thine ;” and 

St,: Ropan’s Well “ three again to make up 

nine”’ volumes, from the same hand; which we 

have had to notice within the year! 

: ‘€he present is a sad tale, carried on in evil, 


and ending in distress and death. ‘The main | bey 


plot and:incidents are as little novel as in any 
of the author's works ; similar matters having 
served:more than one writer of fiction, dra- 
matic and: narrative,'for the frame on which 
to weaVe their tissues ‘in times hy-gone. It 
is therefore.more to the spirit with which the 
characters‘ are drawn; than to the story, that 
the popularity of St. Ronan’s Well (what- 
ever quantum it may attain) must be owing. 
* ‘Phe scene is laid onthe Southern borders 
of Scotland, where a medicinal spring and a 
picturesque neighbourhood ‘have led to the 
erection of a modern town near an ancient site, 
ence adorned: with ithe ‘fesidence of a power- 
ful family of the Mowbrays of. St. Ronan, now 
a little frequented inn, kept by one ‘Mistress 
Meg, Dods. | Of this ‘‘ old-world landlady,” 
the first chapter draws a striking picture, and 
she: afterwards. figures: prominently ° on: the 
canvas as a loud-tongued’shrew, of a most un- 
inviting and countenance. The hero, 
Francis artives/at her door ‘on horse- 
back, and ‘becomes her giest: He was, we 
anetold, -made'man, rather above than 
Her: ret le*size,: and: apparently” be- 
twixt five-and twenty and thirty years of age 
—fo1, althougir he agi at-first.glance, have 
passed for one who, attained: the latter 
period, yet,.on anearer examination, it seem- 
ed as if; the burning sun of ;a warmer climate 
than Scotland, and ‘perhaps some: fatigue, 
both of hody }and mind, had imprinted the 
marks. of care, and of -manh upon» his 
countenance, , without, abiding the course of 
years.. His eyes . pteeth were’ excellent, 
agd. his other featuressthough they could be 
I »» expressed sense and 
acuteness; he bore, in -his ‘aspect, that: ease 


and comp of manner, equally. void. of 
awkwardoess ‘and affectation, which is: gid 
emphatically to mark the gentleman ; and, al- 
though neither the ness/of his dress, nor 
the total want of the usual,attendants, allow- 
ed Meg to su him,a wealthy man, she 
apt Hips doubt that >) was above the rank 
0 lodgers in Mess wilt» 

The history of; this personage, at,which we 
get in the last volume, fully justifies his hos- 
tess’s supposition.. He is the eldest son of/an- 
Earl of rington, by. a-beautiful, foreign’ 
lady whom he married during his travels‘on; 
the continent, and afterwards abandoned fer 
a union of interest with Miss Bulmer, the 
heiress to alarge fortane. A son, Valentine, by 
this second marriage, succeeds at the father’s 
dotan to thessisiae and estates, on the ground. 
0 


and educated. During this period, in order 
to prejudice and ruin his senior, to whom the 
Earl appeared ‘anxious .to do justice, the in- 
triguing Valentine earnestly promoted a love 
affair between him and Clara Mowbray, the 
heroine and sister to the last Mowbray of St. 
onan. And here the story is rather common- 
place and improbable, for we farther learn, 
that while busied in’ pressing forward a secret 
match, which he hopes will incense his father 
ond forgiveness with Francis, Valentine 
discovers that a grand-uncle had bequeathed 
an immense fortune to the son of the Earl of 
Etherington, on the condition of his marrying 
into the honse of St. Ronan; and he accord- 
ingly conspires to supplant his brother, and 
secure the property to himself. To accom- 
plish this, he personates him at the old kirk, 
where the ceremony was arranged to take 
place near nightfall; and hurrying the de- 
ceived bride into a carriage, took the road to 
England. But he is intercepted by Francis, 
thrown under the horses’ feet, and ‘almost 
killed; being only spared by his wrongéd and 
indignant: brother, on a pledge that he will 
never see Clara again, or visit the neighbour- 
hood -where she lived. ‘ When he succeeds to 
his'father’s honours and property, he forgets 
this pledge, and it is to. counteract. him that 
Francis is introduced as we have seen, armed 
with evidence which he has collected abroad, 
to prove his legitimacy and establish his claim 
tothe earldom and estates. ¢ 
At the New Inn, the Fox, Wiiich has so 
successfully rivalled the hostelfy of Mrs. Dods, 
are assembled a watering-plate ‘¢oterie; who 
severally.niake up the othér leading chatac- 
ters of the” piece.“ Among’ these, we find 
St. Ronan and his sister, ‘upon whom Valen- 
tine and his agents plot; in ordér to défeat the 
rights of the real Earl; and anticipate him b 
a clandestine union with Clara. ‘The conspi- 
racy fails; for though St. Ronan, utterly 
tuined by them at play, endeavours to force 
his sister into the;¢onnexion, she escapes from 
the tyranny, and’ in a bitter’ November night 
finds refage ‘at ‘the “Maijse or Minister’s 
House, ‘the’ only abode above the rank of a 
hut; except Mrs. Dods’, in the decayed vil- 
lage'of St: Ronan. “Here she ‘meets a female 
instrument “and victim of - Valentine’s, and 
also soon after, a pathetic scene having ensued, 
her own lover Francis at the Inn, but too 
late—the catastrophe, her death} is at hand. 
He was at the moment deeply engaged in 
writing, when something suddenly gleamed 
on a large, old-fashioned: mirror, which hung 
on the wall opposite. : He looked’ up, and saw 
the figure of Clara, holding a,light (which she 
had taken from the passage) in her extended 
hand. He stood for an instant with his eyes 
fixed on this fearful shadow, ere he dared 
turn round on the substance which was thus 
reflected. When he did so, the fixed and pallid 
countenance almost impressed him with the 
belief that he saw a vision, and. he shuddered 
when, stooping beside him,'she took His hand. 





f the ille ; of his half brother, Eran- 
cis, wilh Che River he had been reared 


‘ Come away !” she said, in a hurried voice— 
“come away, my brother follows to kill us 


,| her sympathies. were not ,of a Kj 





both. ; Come, Tyrrel,. let. us fly—we ‘shall 
easily escape him.—Hanvah Irwin. is on 
before—bnt, if.we are overtaken, I will have 
no more fighting—you,shall promise me we 
shall not—we have had but too, much-of that 
—but you will be wise in-future.”, “Clara 
Mowbray!” exclaimed Tyrrel... “ Alas! is it 
thus ?—Stay—4do not go,”, fer she tnrhed-to 
make her escape— stay—stay—sit, down.? 
“TI must_go,” she replied, “ I must go—I am 
called—Hannah Irwin is gone before to tel 
all, and I‘ must follow. Will. you not let me 
go?—Nay, if you will hold me. liy. force, 1 
know I must sit down—but you’ will not be 
able to keep me,: for all that.” A convulsive 
fit followed, and seemed, by its violence, to 
explain that. she was indeed bound. for the 
fast and darksome journey. The old landlady 
was compelled to exchange one seene of sor- 
row for another, wondering within lierself 
what fatality could have marked this single 
night with so much misery. When she afrived 
at home, what was her. astonishment to find 
there the daughter of the. hotise, which, even 
in their alienation, she. had never ceased to 
love, in a state little short of. distraction, 
and tended. by, Tyrrel, whose state. of mind, 
seemed scarce more composed than that of 
the unhappy patient., The oddities of Mrs. 
Dods were metely the rust which had accu- 
mulated upon her character, but without im- 
pairing its native strength and energy. and 
of a kind acute 
enough to'disable her from’ thitiking’ and“ act-, 
ing as decisively, as circumstances requiréd. 
“Mr. Tyrrel,” shie said, “ this is nae sight for 
men folk—ye maun’ rise_and gang to another 
room.” “* ¥ will not'stir from her,” said Tyr- 
rel—“ I will not remove from lier either flow. 
or as lorig as she or I may live.” . “ That will 
bé nae lang space, Master Tyrrel, if ye winna 
be ruled by. common sense.” Tyrrel started 
up, as if half compreliending what slie “said, 
but remained motionless. . ‘* Come, “come,” 
said the compassionate landlady ; “do not 
stand looking on a sight sair ehough to brea 
a harder heart than yours, hinny—your ane 
sense tells ye, ye. canna stay “ here—Migs ' 
Clara ‘shall be well’ cated for, ‘and *T'll 
bring word to your room-door: frae ‘half- 
hour to half-hour how she is:”’ The ‘neces- 
sity of the'case was undeniable, and’ Tyt- 
rel suffered. himself to; be’ led 'to  anothér 
apartment, leaving Miss Mowbray to thie cdre 
of the hostess and her female’assistants. He 
counted the hours in an ‘agony, less by the 
watch than by the visits ‘which Mrs? Dods, 
faithful to her promise, madé from interval to 
interval, to tell him thatClara wa’ not better 
—that she was worse—and, at last, that ‘she ' 
did not think that she could Jive over morn- 
ing. It pie pre all the deprecatory influerice 
of the good landlady to restrain Tyrrel, who, 
calm and cold on common occasions; was pro- — 
portionably fierce and impetnous*when his — 
passions were afloat, from bursting into the © 
room, and asce » With his own eyes: , 
the state of the patient. At} by 





there was a long interval—an interval o 















hours—so long, indeed, that Tyrrel canght 
from it the agreeable hope that Clara slept, 
and that sleep might bring d gmeyeeert — 
mind . .Do con ed, 
< on -: . for fear of di 


iS- 
turbing a her patient's slumber ; and, as if ac- 
t by the same 
agi 


ap 8 he imputed 

ceased apartmen 

be Mi = tation had hitherto dictated, an 

himself ipto a chair, forbore to move 

even a , and withheld his respiration as 
much as 


just as ifhe had heen seated 
the willow oft pe tient, Morning was far 
nivact , when 


andlady appeared in his 

a grave and anxious countenance. 

uM. Tyrre > she said, “ ye are a Christian 

man.” “ Hush, hush, for Heaven’s sake!” 

he replied ; you will disturb Miss Mow- 

bray.” * Naethin will disturb her, puir 
th 


” answered Mrs. Dods; ‘‘ they have 
le to ‘answer for that brought her to 
ss have—they have indeed,” says 
Pret, volts his forehead; “and I will 
ee her ays on every one of them !—Can 
see her?” ‘ Better not—better not,” said 
the good woman ; but he burst from her, and 
rushed into the apartment. ‘Is life gone? 
—Is every spark extinct?” he exclaimed 
eagerly to a country surgeon, a sensible man, 
we had been summoned from Marchthorn in 
the course of the night. The medical man 
shook his head—He rushed to the bedside, 
was con by his own eyes that the 
being, whose sorrows he had both caused and 
shared, was now insensible to all earthly ca- 
lamity, He raised almost a shriek of despair, 
as he threw himself on the pale hand of the 
corpse, wet it with tears, devoured it with 
isses,and played for a short time the part of a 
datowea rson. At length, on the repeated 
tulatlo 


nm of all present, he suffered him- 
self to condi 


as 
thro’ 


be again ucted to another apart- 
it, the surgeon following, anxious to give 
aa sad consolation as the case admitted of. 


“As you are so deeply concerned for the 
timely fate of this a... lady,” he said, 
it be some satisfaction to you, though a 
melancholy one, to know, that it has been 
occasioned by a pressure on the brain, pro- 
hably accompanied by a suffusion ; and I feel 
authorized in stating, from the symptoms, 
that if life had heen L gh: yous weld, in 
ver have returned. In 
oo ee as most affectionate relation 
must own, that death, in comparison to life, 
is amercy.” “Mercy?” answered Tyrrel ; 
“ but why, then, is it denied ta me ?—I know 
—I know !—My life is spared till I revenge 
her.” He started from his seat, and rushed 
down stairs. But, as he was about 
yush from the door of the inn, he was 
Touchwood, who had just alight- 
carri with an air of “— 
apxiety imprin features, very dif- 
ferent ental oa ion.“ Whi- 
ther ye? would ye?” he 
said, Tips bel of Tyrrel, and stopping him 
foree. “ For revenge—for revenge! 
; “Give way 1 charge 
your Y? “Vengeance 


etic 


225 
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death to the house of death,” answered Tyr- 
rel ; “ and there is nothing in this world left 
that I should live for.” 

The Touchwood mentioned in this extract 
is an active instrument in the preceding parts 
of the Novel, and rather an outré character. 
He is painted as an eccentric old gentleman 
on the look-out for an heir; and it is chiefly 
oe his means that the base machinations 
of Valentine are made to recoil upon his own 
head, and terminate in his destruction. He 
has fixed on Francis Tyrrel to inherit his vast 
fortune, but the latter leaves the coun 
after the fatal loss of his Clara, and is thought 
to have secluded himself from the world al- 
togther in some religious establishment. 

ut the chief variety in this Novel is its 
sketches of modern manners. Most of the 
characters are those of the present day; and 
the loungers at the Fox might pass for those 
of Buxton, Leamington, or Matlock. We 
have an old maiden lady, Lady Penelope 
Penfeather ; a Blue of the pretending order, 
and a wonderful patroness of talent. Sir 
Bingo Banks is a votary of the turf, horse- 
racing, hunting, driving, and all tie other 
refined accomplishments of his genus. Pity 
’tis that he is as great a brute as the cattle 
he rides, The Laird of St. Ronan is also 
addicted to these pursuits and pleasures, 
which render him the dupe of Valentine, 
and the tyrant over his own sister. The 
other members of the Ronan Fox-club are 
the wife of a mercantile sea-captain, a 
lawyer, a doctor, a pugnacious Highland 
officer, a sentimental clergyman, and a cog- 
noscente of the appropriate name of Winter- 
blossom. The last appears the most original, 
and drawn (like all the others) from the life. 
—He “ lived upon a moderate annuity, and 
had discovered a way of reconciling his eco- 
nomy with much company and made dishes, 
by acting as prpetnal president of the table- 
@hote at the Well, Here he used to amuse the 
society by telling stories about Garrick, Foote, 
Bonnel Thornton, and Lord Kellie, and de- 
livering his opinions in matters of taste and 
vertu. An excellent carver, he knew how to 
help each guest to what was precisely his due : 
and never failed to reserve a proper slice as 
the reward of his own labours. To conclude, 
he was possessed of some taste in the fine 
arts, at least in painting and music, althongh 
it was rather of the technical kind, than that 
which warms the heart and elevates the feel- 
ings. There was, indeed, about Mr. Winter- 
blossom, nothing that. was either warm or 
elevated. He was shrewd, selfish, and sen- 
sual ; the last.of which qualities he screened 
from observation, under a specious varnish 
of exterior complaisance. Therefore, in his 
professed and apparent anxiety to do the ho- 
nours of the table, to the most punctilious 
point of good breeding, he never permitted 
the attendants upon the public taste to supply 
the wants of others until all his own private 
comforts had been fully arranged and pro- 
vided for.” 

But we must conclude.—The publication of 
this Nevel has been so strangely misconduct- 
ed, that while it is being read at Edinburgh, 
and evea Dublin, (whence a copy might have 


got to, town by: yesterday morning), it has not 


t pare | its way to ae ee env 
terary notice of it has appeared 

he ~ = aoe observant Faltor 

arrested a ie Well as 

it sag teward-us, As if antici- 





titular Earl z 
tidings ogee geal me 


which has prevented the 
© the metro- 











polis, we are indebted to this gentleman for 
our ability to say even the little we have 
said ; and thus thank him by proclaiming his 
zeal both as a publie caterer and a private 
friend. 


[It is a curiosity of literature, that a pseudo-Ger- 
man translation of this Novel reached London 
before the original, It is entitled ‘* Wafladmor,” 
and published by Herbij, Berlin. The first Chap- 
ter isan account of the explosion and wreck of the 
Steam-packet Halcyon, off Bristol; and details, 
with some attempt at effect, the struggles of two 
of the passengers in endeavouring to save their 
lives on the same cask!! The whole indeed is a 
Tale of a Tub.] 


Fragmenta Regalia. Memoirs of Elizabeth, her 
Court and Favourites. By Sir R. Naunton, 
. Secretary to King Jamesi1. 8vo. pp. 156. 
London 1824. C. Baldwyn. 
Tuts is an excellent new edition of a scarce 
and heretofore imperfectly collated work ; 
with some very interesting notes, and a me- 
moir of Sir Robert Naunton. It is beautifully 
got up, and. the portraits, nine in number, en- 
graved by Cooper, are of the highest order. 
There is indeed a depth of perspective, com- 
bined with an accuracy, about them all, which 
we should find it difficult to praise too much. 
As historical data, the statements of Sir 
R. Naunton are of great value; and most 
readers will, we think, find points with which 
they were previously unacquainted brought 
rominently forward by him, and made to re- 
feet considerable light upon one of the most 
remarkable periods in the annals of England. 
Naunton originally began his public career as 
a spy of Lord Essex: for which his complete 
education fitted him as much as his devoted- 
ness to that nobleman, and, as it seems, the 
qualities of his mind. Through few vicissitudes 
he rose to the station we have indicated ; and 
certainly enjoyed the most favourable oppor- 
tunities for studying the characters of the 
Queen, her councillors, warriors, and courtiers, 
whose portraits he has drawn. ¥ 
‘ How Naunton (says the Memoir) em- 
ployed the interval hetween his return to 
England and his elevation to this important 
station, (from-about 160€ to 1617-18,) whether 
he owed his rise to the circumstance of the 
king’s having been charmed ‘ with his Latine 
and learning,” or to the interest of Bucking- 
ham, or to both conjoined, or by what grada- 
tions in court service he effected it, does not 
appear. ‘ The place,’ says Fuller, ‘he > 
charged with great ability and dexterity, an 
I hope it will be no offence here to insert 2 
pleasant passage. One M.Wiemark, awealthy 
man, great novilant, and constant Paul's 
walker, hearing the, news that day (October 
29, 1618) of the beheading of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, ‘his head,’ said he, ‘ would do very well 
on the shoulders of Sir Robert Naunton, secre- 
tary of state” These words were reported, 
and Wiemark summoned to the privy council, 
where he pleaded for himself, that he in- 
tended no disrespect to Mr. Secretary, whose 
known worth was above all detraction ; only 
he spoke in reference to an old proverb, two 
heads are better than one; and so for the pre- 
sent he was dismissed. Not long after, when 
rich men were called on for a contribution to 
St. Paul’s, Wiemark, at the council-table, 
subscribed one hundred pounds, but Mr. Se- 
cretary told him two hundred were better than 
one; which betwixt fear and charity, Wie- 
mark was fain to subscribe.’” 








Sir Robert, obliged, yery reluctantly, to 
give way ip his thee ‘of secretary, in order 
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to make room for the Duke of Buckingham’s 
influence in 1622, was compensated in a de- 
gree by being appointed master of the Court 
of Wards, which he held till March 1634-5, 
when he resigned, and died on the Good 
Friday following. His Fragmenta Regalia 
“was printed after his death in 4to. 1641, 
1642, and in 12mo. 1694, together with Wal- 
singham’s Arcana Aulica; and again in the 
Phenix, in 8vo. with Hentzner’s Travels, 1797, 
and with the Memoirs of Cary, Earl of Mon- 
mouth, in 1808, to which we may add the ve 
inaccurate reprint of it by James Caulfield, 
in 4to. 1814.” 

This work was much esteemed at the pe- 
riod, and well deserves to be continued in es- 
timation, for its curious intelligence and to- 
lerable impartiality. From its character it 
will need tee extracts or remarks from us to 
recommend it, and therefore we simply quote 
some short passages as examples of the style 
and manner. The Queen is thus described : 

*¢ She was of person tall, of haire and com- 
 es-gren faire, and therewithall well favored, 

ut high nosed, of limb and feature neate, 
and, which added to the lustre of these ex- 
ternall graces, of a stately and majesticke 
comportment, participating in this, more of 
her father, than of her mother, who was of 
an inferior allay, plausible, or, as the French 
word hath it, more debonaire, and affable ; 
virtues, which might well suite with majesty, 
and which descending as hereditary to the 
daughter, did render her of a more sweet 
temper, and endeared her more to the love 
and liking of the people, who gave her the 
name and fame of a most gracious and popu- 
lar prince. 

“The atrocitie of her father’s nature was 
rebated in her, by her mother’s sweeter incli- 
nations; for te take no more than the cha- 
racter out of his owne mouth, he never spared 
man in his anger, nor woman in his lust. - - - 

“The change and alteration of religion 
upon the instant of her accession, the smoake 
and fire of her sister’s martyredomes scarce 
quenched, was none of her least remarkeable 
actions; but the support and stablishment 
thereof with the meanes of her owne subsist- 
ance amidst. so many powerfull enemies 
abroad, and those many domestique practises 
were, methinks, workes of inspiration, and 
divine providence; which on her sister’s de- 
parture, she most religiously acknowledged, 
ascribing the glory of her deliverance to God 
alone: for she being then at Hatfield, and 
under a guard, and the parliament then sit- 
ting, she received the newes both of the 
queene’s death, and of her owne proclama- 
tion, by the generall consent of the House and 
the publique suffrage of the people ; whereat 
falling on her knees, after a good time of 
respiration, she uttered this verse of the 
psalme :—A Domino factum est illud, et est mi- 
rabile in oculis nostris, which we find to this 
day on the stampe of her gold, with this on 
her silver, Posui Deum adjutorem meum. - - - 

‘¢ The principall note of her raigne will be, 
that she ruled much by faction and parties, 
which she her selfe both made, upheld, and 
weakned, as her owne great, judgement ad- 
vised. For I disassent from the common opi- 
nion, that my Lord of Leicester was absolute 
and alone in her favour and grace ; and though 
I come somewhat short of the knowledge of 
those times, yet that I may not run and 
shoot at randome, I know it from assured in- 
telligence that it was not so; for proofe 
whereof, amongst many that I could name, I 


and it was thus :—Bowyer, the gentleman of 
the black-rod, being charged by her expresse 
command, to looke precisely to all admissions 
into the privy-chamber, one day stayed a very 

y captaine, and a follower of my Lord of 
few sy from entrance, for that he was nei- 
ther well knowne, nor a sworne servant to 
the queene ; at which repulse, the gentleman, 
bearing high on my Lord’s favour, told him 


charge. Leicester coming to the contesta- 
tion said pablikely, which was none of his 
wont, that he was a knave, and should not 
continue Jong in his office; and so turning 
about to goe to the queene, Bowyer, wlio was 
a bold gentleman and well beloved, stept be- 
fore him, and fell at her majestie’s feet, re- 
lates the story, and hambly craves her grace’s 
pleasure, and whether my Lord of Leicester 
was king, or her Majesty queen ; whereunto 
she replied, with her wonted oath, God’s 
death, my Lord, I have wished you well, but 
my favour is not so locked up for you, that 
others shall not participate thereof, for I have 
many servants unto whom I have and will at 
my pleasure confer my favor, and likewise 
reassume the same, and if you thinke to rule 
here, I will take a course to see you forth 
coming: I will have here but one mistris and 
no master, and look that no ill happen to him, 
least it be severely required at your hands : 
which so quailed my Lord of Leicester, that 
his fained humilitie was long after one of his 
best vertues.” 

Of her Parliaments the account is politi- 
cally and comparatively interesting. After 
noticing that she courted popularity “in pre- 
senting her person to the publique view, as 
she passed in her progresses and petambula- 
tions, and in her ejaculations of her prayers 
on the people,” the author says, 

* And truely though much may be written 
in praise of her providence and good-hus- 
bandry, and that she could upon all good 
occasions abate her magnanimitie, and there- 
withall comply with the parliament, and for 
all that, at last come off, both with honour and 
profit; yet must we ascribe some part of the 
commendation to the wisdom of the times, 
and the choyce of parliament-men: for I sayd 
not that they were at any time given to any 
violent or pertinacious dispute, the elections 
being made of grave and discreet persons, not 
factious and ambitious of fame ; such as came 
not to the house with a malevolent spirit of 
contention, but with a preparation to consult 
on the publique good, and rather to compl 
than to contest with majesty. Neither doe 
finde that the house was weakened and pes- 
tered through thé admission of too many 
young heades, as it-hath beene of latter times : 
which remembers me of the Recorder Mar- 
tin’s speech, about the tenth of our late sove- 
raigne lord King James, when there were ac- 
counts taken of forty gentlemen, not above 
twenty, and some not exceeding sixteene 
yeares ; which made him say, it was the an- 
tient custom’ for old men to make lawes for 
young ones; but that there were children 
elected into the great councell of the king- 
dome, which came to invade and invert na- 
ture, and to enact laws to govertie their fa- 
thers. Sure we are the housé took the com- 
mon cause into consideration ; atid they say 


need enough to use their as . Neither 
do I remember that the house, did ever 
tulate, or preferre their private affairs to 





will relate both a story and a knowne truth, 


the quéene had many times just catise, and His all piled and 
wither 


their supplies, and according to the ney 
of her affaires, yet failed hot to thé last to 
obtain what they desired ; so that the quééhe 
and her parliaments éver thé good for+ 
tanes to depart in love, and of réciprocall 
termes : which aré cons' that have 
not beetie so exactly obseryed in our late 
assemblies as I would to God they had beene.” 

To these particulars respecting her Ma- 


that he might perchance procure him a dis-| jesty we shall subjoin only two or threé of the 


entertaining traits related in the lives of her 
courtiers. In the notice of Raleigh, it is said 
« He was well destendéd, and of 
alliance ; but é in his beginnings: and 
for my Lord of Oxford’s jest of him for a jack 
of an upstart, we all know it sdv¥oured mote 
of emulation, and his humour, than of trath. 
“ . ~~ The jest allnded to is, that whilst te 
queen was playing on the virginals, Lord 
Oxford remarkéd on the motion 6f the keys, 
that ‘ when jacks start up, heads go down, in 
allusion at Raleigh’s favout anid Esséx’s exé- 
ettion. The ppt, Py of Tarleton is re- 
lated by Bohun: when that facetious comeé* 
dian was acting a play before the néen he 
pointed at Sir Walter Raleigh and ra, Bee, 
the khave commands the queen; for Which 
he was corrected by a frown front her ma- 
jesty.” 

Of Lord Ss yanmes bert = or i 
oet, a note introdaces the following 1 
S pechiie’ from the Induction to his, Re Gest 
regular English tragedy ever written : 


And next in order sad old age we. found, 
His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind; 
With drooping chere still poring on the ground, 
As on the place where nature hith assiga’d 
To rest, when that the sisters had untwined 
His vital thread, and ended with their knife 
The fleeting course of fast declining lifes 
There heard we him, with brok’n and hdllow f 
Rue with himself his end approachitig 
And all for nought his wretched mind torment 
With sweet remembrance of his’ pléadurés past, 
And fresh delights of lusty youth fore-waste : 
Recounting which, how would he sob and shriek, 
And to be young again of Jove beseéek! ‘ 
But an the cruel fates so fixed be, , 
That time fore-past cannot return again, 
This one request of Jove yet prayed he : 
‘ That in such wither’d plight and wretched pain, 
As Eld (accompanied with his loathsome train) 
Had brought on him, all were it woe and grief, 
He might awhile yet linger forth his life ; 
© And not so soon deseend ito the pit {diaitt, 
Where death, when he the mortal corpse hath 
With reckless hand in grave doth cover its 
Thereafter never to enjoy again 
The gladsome light, but in the ground yleim 
In depth of darkness waste and wear to nought, 
As he had ne'er into the world beesi brought.’ 
But who had seen him sobbing, how he stood 
Unto himself, atid How fre would bemoatr 


His youth fore-past (as though it wrought hint gocd 


To talk of youth, all were his youth fore-gone 
He would hive’ thnsdl, atif siarvehed ae! § 
whereon fee is 
This wretched age should life desire 
And know full well life doth sof tenes Ma 


Crook-back’d he was, tooth-shaken and blear-eyed ; 
"Want on thenn foot, aad ometimes crept A 





Trembling and drivelling as he 





their times ; and in the first place 





publique and thé queca’s necteddes, Dat | ref thephape.and memonger death, 
waited 


Anothér note, on the life of Sir 








_ Brill was renewed by J 
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Vere, conveys, the following singular history 
of his defence of Ostend in 1601: 

“¢The archduke made his approaches as 
near unto Sand Hill as it was possible for the 
haven, which was the, more probable place of 
doing any good upon the town, and therefore 
he had, ever since the beginning of the siege, 
bent the most of his great, shot upon it, if it 
were possible to, have made:a breach, but all 
had hitherto produced no other effect than the 
fortifying the Sand Hill bulwark, instead cf 
beating fe down; for, by this time, it was so 
thick with bullets, that tle ordnance could 
searcely shoot without a entplogie, and hit- 

its former bullets, which, like an iron 
wall, made the latter fly in pieces up into the 
air; yea, the bullets in it were so many, that 
they left not room to drive in palisadoes, 
though pointed with iron, and some there 
were that would have undertaken to, make 
the bulwark new, if they, might haye had the 
bullets for their pains.” 

“ Not long after'the Lord of Chastillon met 
with an unhappy mischance, for, being upon 
the high bulwark of Sand Hill with Colonel 
Utenbruch, and other gentlemen and men of 
command, he had his head struck off with a 
cannon-shot above the teeth, and his brains 
dashed out upon’ the colonel’s cheek, which 
possibly might receive its direction from the 
self-same hand that did more than once, dur- 
ing this siege, shoot a bullet into the mouth of 
a charged cannon,, which, because it would 
not be too long indebted for such a courtesie, 
taking fire with the blow, returned the bullet 
instantly back again, attended with another 
of its own. As good a marksman was he, (as 
if he did it of designe) who, when a soldier of 
the town having bought a loaf of bread, was 
holding it up in a boasting way, when a shot 
tooke away thé BRpetwort half, leaving the 
other in the soldier’s hands; who,, finding 
that he had received no hurt, said it was a 
fair conditioned bullet, for it had lefte him 
the better half behinde,” 

“‘ An English gentleman, of about three 
and twenty years of age, in a sally forth, had 
one of his arms shot off with a cannon, which, 
taking up, he brought back with him into the 
town unto the chirurgeon; and coming into 
his lodging, shewed it, ‘Behold the arm 
which but at dinner did help its fellow!” ‘This 
he did, and endured without the least faint- 
ing, or so much as reposing upon his bed.” 

On the death of Elizabeth, Sir Francis re- 
turned to England, and his government of 
es, After a repose 
of about four years, he died in 1608, and was 
buried in Westminster. Abbey. 

a The following epitaph was written upon 


“ When Vere sought death, arm’d with his sword 
and shield, . 
Death was afraid to meet him in the field; 
But when his weapon he had laid aside, 
Death, like a coward, struck him and he died,” 


The Pilgrim's Tale a.P em, By \Charles 
Lockhart. 8vo. "Dp. 140. London, 1823, 





G. & W.B. 








“Or making books, there, is, no, end”. was 

observed thousands. ey and it is 

¢ » with a ; Ie he ,@ modern Re- 
ewer, Time rats at the season, want 

perhaps brin ¥, oF fogs poems fox 

our fo) TS £0, dase over-- 

reading here teat of, deaf,,..as 

caprice or impatience. + yet,..wi . 

detriment to the . ¢ of thn ris 

sine the artful author 40 stung. his 


reflections together, uninterrupted by the 
common artifices of plot and incident, that 
his book might be opened in any or many 
places without the least injury to the interest 
of the work ; but now, poem on poem fol- 
lows in everlasting succession. Scarcely a 
week passes without witnessing the births of 
several, and another week scarcely succeeds 
without witnessing their deaths. Yet the 
poetic aspirants, unwarned by the every-da 
examples of authors forgotten or despised, 
still continue to patronize paper-mills and 
Columbian presses; finding, after much 
labour, anxiety, and time, themselves neg- 
lected and their works unknown. Time was, 
that an epic poem was considered as the 
greatest effort of the human mind; but now, 
the greatest effort is to read one. Invention 
has been seemingly exhausted in producing 
new machinery for their works; the gods of 
the Pantheon, so often pressed into the ser- 
vice, were displaced by sylphs and fairies ; 
these, in their turn, have yielded to witches 
and warlocks, German demons, and eastern 
Peris. How many poems issue from the 
press, in which the reader’s industry and 
patience vainly attempt to discover a single 
original and well-defined idea! The idlers 
of the present day, concluding that rhyme is 
poetry, sit down some dull evening, and pro- 
duce a thick volume of it; and the critic, 
* multa gemens,” looks down on the crowd of 
candidates, as St. Christopher did on the 
congregation of cripples, with despair. To 
this profusion of nonsense may be, perhaps, 
attributed the vitiated taste of the age ; like 
epicures, whose cloyed appetite turns from 
the simple fare of nature and seeks gratifica- 
tion in powerful stimulants, modern readers 
require the most extravagant, factious, and 
abandoned characters to excite their interest 
and engage their attention. The only chance 
of losing this unnatural taste is by satiating 
it; and the author of the Pilgrim’s Tale, 
seemingly aware of this, has given us a com- 
bination of murder, incest, adultery, parri- 
cide, treachery, and villany, enough to sur- 
feit the most rapacious romantic-horror de- 
vourer. As he observes, in one of the in- 
termediate stanzas,— 

Alliteration, frantic laughter, sighs, 

Nauseous descriptions, icy thrills and starts, 
Unmeaning epithets, big, staringeyes, [hearts, 

Cold, clammy hands, hot pangs, and bleeding 
And every thing detestable and deadly, 

Make up this poet’s despicable medley. 

The tale entitled “ Leranzor,” is told by a 
Pilgrim to a Spanish noble, his daughter, and 
her military lover. The first Canto consists 
of terrors, to interest the old father; the 
second is all love, to amuse the daughter ;.and 
the third contains danger and combats, to 
engage the attention of the unfortunate war- 
rior. The complicated plot is, as well as we 
can explain it, as follows :—The two Spanish 
Counts, Altamira and Monterey, are friends, 
and married. Altamira’s sister, “ on her 
homeward course,” is taken by a, Moorish 

irate, Leranzor, and becomes his bride. 

Itamira, alarmed by the disgrace which 
every one knows, the Spaniards attach to 
those who haye Moorish ood in their family, 
accompanied by his friend Monterey,, pur- 
enet, pid after pomme, Hine, Bucepens In, Sai 
turing the pirate, In, the, co 1 Bo r 
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theirs. He begins his revengeful course by 
poisoning Altamira’s wife, and, pursuing his 
system by inciting one against the other, 
stimulates. Altamira to kill his friend Mon- 
terey as her assassin. The poem opens with 
Altamira in Mont Serrat, whither he had 
fled from justice ; and then begins a series of 
deaths and horrors, secretly regulated by the 
revengeful and crafty Moor. The first canto 
is a combination of extravagantly imagined 
romantic pictures :— Altamira drinking. to 
Langara’s perdition ‘‘in poison and in 
storm;”—the description of the bandit Son- 
dro, the Moor, and Fernando, in the fire-lit 
cave; Fernando clinging to the cross of 
murder, surrounded by the suicide, his dying 
father, and other diabolical characters, swear- 
ing, amid the lightning, vengeance on his 
dearest friend ;—the secret exultation of the 
Moor, in the same scene, franticly laughing 
over the agonized body of his enemy, dashing 
the cross from his expiring lips, and tossing 
his arms in joy “to think his soul is lost ;’—the 
episodes of the bandits recounting the crimes 
they have committed ‘‘ since last they sallied 
forth at set of sun,” each endeavouring to 
surpass the other in atrocity,—and the unfor- 
tunate Fernando, unwillingly joining the rob- 
bers, when 
The bandits stood in silence ; some upbore 
Their torches higher, scanning, o’er and o’er, 
Fernando’s figure, as with one clenched hand, 
The other on his brow, he seemed to stand 
Convulsed by thoughts that rose confused and dim. 
What now was all the various world to him, 

Its hopes, its fears, its joys, or discontents, 

Its frowns or smiles, rewards or punishments. 

Man’s finger of reproach would follow one, 

Outcast and branded as a murderer’s ‘son. 

And oh! to be accounted base, will press 

The virtuous heart almost to guiltiness. 

The mingled train of thought rushed o’er his brain, 

Of friendship riven, lost love, the world’s disdain, 

And, raising his flushed cheek, with frenzied eye, 

And heart’s abandonment of that’ pure tie, 

Which bound it erst to Heaven, he wildly clasped 

The robber’s offered hand; who, as hé grasped 

The sign of union, smiled with look intense 

As demons cast on vanquished innocence ; 

While, waving high their torches, wide and far, 

Rung round the hollow rocks the bandits’ wild 
ha! ha!* 

Are all adapted to the class of readers who 

hunger and thirst after melo-dramatic terror, 

and form an ingenious, though indirect satire 

on the authors who are continually indulging 

their'taste. The second canto is in the other 

extreme: instead of tempest, Hatred, and 

crime, all is tranquillity and love, It possesses 

passages of considerable beauty, of which we 

select one brief example: . 

And Lera’s thoughful gaze reposed on high, 
Watching the moon,slow wandering through the sky, 
Like a pale nun, whose earthly hopes once riven, 
Had yielded all her loveliness to Heaven. 

Thus Lera, too, fair, love-repentant maid, 

Would soon resign her to a convent’s shade ; 

And bear as glowing flowers of passion, thither, 
As Love e’er wept to bee Religion wither. 

But Lera' thought not now on beads ‘and prayer 5 
'Paricy beheld the’ star-lit bower,’ where 

Her Gondettiar had twiried his arnt around 

Hér yielding’ form, atid told her, she ‘was bound 

Try Love’s own chain }' ‘and’ that he held the worth, 
Tn one’ ertibracé, of all he prized on earth. 


; | Then’ lodking ‘on the moon, and every cloud 


That brightened in approaching her, he vowed 








* Should be har-har ! 
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To love her light still more, since now, she seemed 
Like his éweet Lera, whose pure beauty beamed 
So. bright, that e’en the dark, the broken-hearted, 
“Who came to her all clouds—all light, departed. 
The tale is overloaded with incident. The 
plot of a poem should be simple; merely 
enough to engage the reader’s attention, and 
lead him to the knowledge of nature through 
paths of pleasantness; otherwise, it becomes 
nothing more than a romance inrhyme. Yet 
there are numerous very beautiful passages 
in it, and the author is undoubtedly a poet. 
The songs. possess much merit, and we should 
be glad to see them adapted to music; one, 
in which Gondemar restores the rose to Lera 
who had renounced his love, is remarkably 
flowing, ,considering the difficulty of the 
measure :— 
This rose was. once of brilliant hue, 
And all its leaves were fresh with dew; 
But faded are the sweets it knew, 
And, like it, let me wither too ! 
Though its beauties long have vanished, 
Yet those beauties still are thine ; 
Though its tears have long been banished, 
Still, alas! those tears are mine! 
The gift was thine,—the blush that cast 
Love on the giving fleeted fast ; 
Both were too beautiful to last, 
The rose'is 'dead,—the blush is passed ! 
Like the blush thy love passed over, 
Like the rose ’tis changed and dead, 
Soon like hoth will be thy lover, 
Since blush, rose, love,—all are fled. 


Much might be said against the incidents 
of the poem. One of the principal scenes is 
the consummation of adultery and_ incest. 
Though the poetry is good of its kind, a sort 
of blank-verse in rhyme, the morality is bad; 
and itis.a work which we will not recom- 
mend to.our fair,readers, It is a pity that 
many authors, whose genius renders them 
capable of winning, the heart to virtue by the 
most agreeable means, indulge in descriptions 


. from which a pure mind must revolt. Leran- 


zor’s character is,well supported; and his 
remorse, when he discovers that his machina- 
tions liave ended in the destruction of kis 
own children, whose death he thought he was 
revenging, is powerfully told. The inter- 
mediate stanzas are in a light, witty style, 
that shows the author must possess variety of 
talent. 
But in the present profusion of works of 
imagination, when new candidates for public 
avour challenge comparison with the fore- 
most anthers, nothing less than superlative 
ability las the remotest, chance of success. 
Mr. Lockhart is an untamed genius, deficient 
in what time may bestow upon him—judg- 
ment; yet, with a measure of fancy and 
feeling, which may make him, in future tomes, 
more worthy of future times. 





.. VIE DE ROSSINI, PAR M. DE: STENDHAL. 
(Concluded from our. last Number.) 
“ The commencing impression of the opera 


of the Donna, del, Lago was pleasing. ; The |' 


first ‘scene. represented, a, solitary and. wild 
lake in the North of, Scotland,.on which the 
Lady of the Lake, faithful to her name, was 
amusing herself alone in a boat which | she 
herself directed. This scene was a. master- 
piece. Every imagination was transported;to 
Scotland, and prepared for Ossianic adven- 
tures. Mademoiselle Colbrand, while rowing 
her boat with a great deal of grace, sung her 
first air, and very well. The audience were 











most anxious to hiss, but there was no pre- 
tence for it. The.duet which followed With 
David was less skilfully sung, Then appeared 
Nozarri,, He entered from the back scene, 
which that evening was at a prodigious dis- 
tance from the front of the Stage. His part 
began by a port de voix. He swelled his voice 
into a magnificent ‘burst, that might have 
been heard in the street of Toledo; but as, 
in the situation in which he was, he could not 
hear the orchestra, this port de voix was about 
a quarter of a nots ‘lower than it ought to 
have been. “I yet hear the sudden shout of 
the pit, and its joy at having a pretext to 
hiss. A menagerie of roaring lions, the gate 
of whose dens is opened—Eolus unchaining 
the furious winds,—nothing can give even an 
imperfect idea of the fury of a Neapolitan 
audience offended by such a fault, and find- 
ing a just ground to gratify an old grudge. 
“Nozarri’s air was followed by the ap- 
pearance of a number of bards, who came to 
animate the Scotch army about to march to 
the combat. Rossini had entertained the idea 
of competing with the three orchestras at the 
ballin Don Juan. _ He had divided his har- 
mony into two parts; namely, the chorus of 
thebards, andthe military march accompanied 
by trumpets, which, after having been heard 
separately, united, That day (4th Oct. 1819) 
was agala-day. The Theatre was illuminated : 


‘| the court was not there; nothing could con- 


troul the extreme gaiety of the young officers, 
who filled by right the first five benches of 
the pit, and who had been drinking the King’s 
health like good and loyal subjects. One of 
these gentry, at the first sound of the trum- 
pets, set himself to imitate with a cane the 
noise of a horse in full gallop. The audience 
seized the idea, and in an instant five hundred 
people in the pit were imitating, with all their 
force, and in exact time, the noise of horses 
in full gallop. The ears of the poor com- 
poser could not bear snch a hubbub. He 
fainted. 

“The same night, in order to keep an en- 
gagement which he had made some time 
before, Rossini got into acarriage, and posted 
to Milan. A fortnight afterwards we learnt 
that on arriving at Milan, and on the whole 
of his road, he spread the news that the 
Donna del Lago had been applauded to the 
skies. He believed that he told a fib, and 
he ought to have all the honours of fibbing ; 
nevertheless it was true. On the next day 
the enlightened audience of Naples, conscious 
of their injustice, applauded the Opera as 
it deserved to be applauded; that is, with 
transport. 

“In 1819 a mass by Rossini was performed 
at Naples. Rossini employed three days in 
giving the character of church music to some 
of his finest pieces. The result was so delight- 
ful, that one of the priests seriously addressed 
the composer: ‘Rossini, if thou strikest at 
the door of Paradise with this mass, in spite 
of all thy sins, St. Peter will not be able to 
prevent himself from opening it to thee.’ 

“In the spring of 1819, Rossini played the 
Impresario of the Theatre of San Benedetto, 
at Venice, a sad trick. This Impresario had 
engaged Rosaini at the'‘rate of four ‘or five 


hundred sequins,—an enormous sum in Ttaly. | 8 


The libretto which bulge do Rossini at Naples 
was called Odoardo e Chri ieee {oath ys 
“ Rossini, at that time madly iti ‘love’ with 


‘Mademoi Chis. aid ot “mi His 
: sain Yo quit Heaps batt a forth ie" oto 


the time at Which the theatre ‘at Venice’was 
to open, In order to pacify the impatience 





————————— 
of the Impresario, he had from time to time 
transmitted to him a quantity of beautiful 
pieces of music. Tt was true that the words 
were a little different from those which had 
been sent to him from'Venice ; but who pays 
any attention to the words of a serious Opéra ? 
They are always felicita, felice ognora, crude 
stelle, &c. ; and at Venice no person reads a 
serious libretto, not even, T believe, the Im- 
presario who pays for it, At length Rossini 
appears, only nine days before the first repre- 
sentation. The Opera begins ;, it is rapturous- 
ly applauded; but unhappily there was in 
the pit a Neapolitan merchant, who sung the 
subject of all the pieces before the actors. 
His neighbours, greatly astonished, asked 
him where he had heard the new music? 
‘Where! (said he,) why that which they are 
now playing to you is Rtcciardo e° Zoraida, 
and Ermione, which we applauded at Naples 
six months ago. ° Ail that { wish to know is 
why the title has been changed? Of the most 
beautiful passage in the duet of Ricciardo, 

© Ah nati in ver roi siamo,’ 
Rossini has made ‘the cavatine of your new 
Opera; he has not even changed the words.’ 
Between the acts, and during the ballet, this 
fatal news spread with rapidity in the café, 
in which the chief dilettanti of ch place were 
busy expressing their admiration of the piece. 
At Milan the national vanity would have 
become furious; at Venice fliey merely 
laughed. The charming Ancillo (a celebrated 
poet) instantly wrote a sonnét on the mis- 
fortune of Venice, and the good fortune of 
Mademoiselle Ch,... The raging Impresario 
however, whom this‘ fatal report threatene 
with ruin, sought and found Rossini. * What 
was it that I promised thee? (replied ‘the 
latter with great sang-froid;)' to compose 
music which should be applauded. This has 
succeeded, e tanto basta, Besides, if thou 
hadst common sense, would’st thou not have, 
perceived; by the worn edges of the sheets, 
that it was old music I was sending thee from ° 
Naples? Go, get away; for an Impresario, 
who ought to be a rogue and a half, thou art 
but a ninny.’ 

“ Had it been any other, this reply would 
have merited chastisement; but the Impre- 
sario loved music,, Delighted with that which 
he had just heard forthe first time, he forgave 
a man of genius the errors of love! ! 

‘“‘ This expeditious notion of Rossini’s re- 
specting Venice was only an excess of his 
usual habits, For several years his practice 
was to produce his Operas in different places, 
He then added ofe or two Mig new pieces ; 
all the rest consisted. only of a new form 
given to old idéas. ‘Thus of the sentiment of 
novelty, so essential, to. the beau musical, the 
well-intormed dilettante is deprived while he 
is listening to this music, otherwise so striking 
and lively. 

“ At London, Rossini, far from. the ‘usual 
theatre of his glory, wilk only enjoy a greater 
facility” of. pabsteniee old “music for new. 
His natural intlination: that way will be 
strengthened. vt 

“The first characteristic of Rossini’s music 
is & rapidity which divests the mind of all the 
sombre feelings so '‘strangly ‘excited by the 

toy notes of Mozart. “All the’ strains of the 
latter appear dull and’ titesome by, those of 
Rossini.’ | Were Mozart to make his debat at 
the ore day,’ such ‘is’ the judgment we 
should prondince. "Tp pléase ! 
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that poet among the moderns who has 
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* Our sole revenge is, that they are dying with 
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out again 
and } ment we have deriv: 


then he is the first to tei i them. Being at 
the house of a Cardinal in Rome, he was 
asked to sing, but a trainbearer approached 
him, to beg that he would sing as little as 
potue about love. Rossini sang all sorts of 

lackguard things in bolonais, which nobody 
understood, then burst into a hearty langh, 
and changed his theme. Without this ferti- 
lity and quickness he would never have been 
able to complete his works. Recollect that 
he has. always amused himself without re- 
straint ; that, being poor, he could never ob- 
tain any aid in his compositions; and that 
nevertheless, before the age of two and thirty, 
he has produced fiye and forty operas or 
cantatas. 

** Rossini has a wonderful talent for mi- 
micking persons whom he sees. In the man- 
ners and gestures of those of his friends, who 
are most remarkable for their simplicity and 
originality, he discovers that which enables 
him to produce shouts of merriment. Vestris, 
the first comic actor in Italy, and perhaps in 
the world, told him that he would have had 
great success in the profession of an actor. 

* Lively, light, piquant, never dull, seldom 
sublime, Rossini seems expressly constituted 
to throw persons of moderate talents and 
powers into ecstasies. Much surpassed as he 
is by Mozart in tender and melancholy ex- 
pression, and by Cimarosa in the comic and 
Passionate style, he is unrivalled for vivacity, 
rapidity, piquancy, and all the effects derived 
from those ities; ..Never was any opera 
nie Written like La Pietra del paragone. 

ever was any ‘seria written like Otello, 
or La Donna del Otello resembles Ho- 
races 1 yy" it does Don Juan. Itisa 
we ce, self. Rossini has a hundred times 

a rt hary poate successful love ; and, 
n duetio of Armide in a manner never be- 
fore known.: Sometimes he has been absurd, 
but he has never.shown a want of mind, not 
even in the gay air at the end of the Gazza 
Ladra, Equally incapable of writing without 
faults, and without a great display of genius, 
Rossini is certainly, since the death of Ca- 
nova, the first living artist.” 

The following is a chronological list of 
Rossini’s principal works :— 

1. Demetrio e Polibio, written in 1809. 

2. La Cambiale di Matrimonio, in 1810. 

3. L’Egnivoco Stravagante, in 1811. 

$459 anno Felice; 6. Ciro in Babilonia; 
6. La Scala di Selte ; 7. La Pietra del Para- 
gone ; 8. L’Occasione fa il Ladro, in 1812, 

9. Il figlio per azzardo; 10, Tancredi ; 
11. L’Italiana in Algeri, in 1813. 

12. Aureliano in Palmira; 13. Il Tarco in 
Italia; 14..Sigismondo, in 1814.” 

15. Elisabetta, in 1815. 

16. Torvaldo e Dorlisca; 17. Il Barbiere 
di Seviglia ; 18. La Gazzetta ; 19. L’Otello, 
in 1816. 

20. La Cenerentola; 21. La Gazza Ladra; 
22. Armida, in 1817. 

_ 23, Adelaide di Borgogna; 24. Adina o 
sia il Califio. di Bagdad ; 25. Mose in Egitto ; 
26. Ricciardo e Zoraide, 1818, 

Ba Re ames i; 3. Eduardo e¢_ Cristina; 

" Donna del Lago, in 1819, 

30. Bianca e. Faliero; 3]. Maometto Se- 
O98 LEO. i, eee 

+ etilde di Shabran, in 1821. 

. Zelmira, in 1822... ye 
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An Appeal to the British Nation, on the Hu- 
manity and Policy of forming a National 
Institution for the Preservation of Lives and 
Property from Shipwreck. By Sir W. Hil- 
lary, Bart. pp. 38. 8vo. Second Edition. 
London, Whittakers. 

ALTHOUGH we cannot undertake to pledge 
ourselves for the practicability of every part 
of Sir W. Hillary's plan, because it embraces 
a variety of details with which we do not 
profess to be sufficiently acquainted to war- 
rant us in giving a decided opinion upon 
them ; yet we have nohesitation in earnestly 
calling the public attention to his Pamphlet. 
Of the magnitude and frequent recurrence 
of the evil of which he treats, it is unneces- 
sary to speak ; it is therefore most desirable 
that a plan which professes, in many cases, 
to prevent shipwreck, and where that object 
cannot be attained, to provide the most ef- 
fectual means of preserving the lives of our 
fellew-creatures, and of saving the property, 
should be generally known and maturely 
considered. If the Hon, Baronet’s system: be 
feisible, (and we confess we are not aware 
of any decided objection to it,) not an hour 
rier be lost in adopting it. At all events 
it should be examined. It would. be. dis- 
creditable to us not only as a maritime, but 
as a civilized and humane nation, if we were 
to decline to investigate the merits of a plan 
which professes to afford the means of effect- 
ing such important objects as, Ist, The pre- 
servation of human life in cases of shipwreck. 
2d, The affording assistance to vessels in dis- 
tress. 3d, The preservation of property. 
4th, The prevention of plunder from wrecks. 
5th, The affording succour and support to 
those rescued from shipwreck, foreigners as 
well as natives. 

No partial extract would enable our read- 
ers to form a fair judgment on the Hon. 
Bart.’s proposal; we therefore again strongly 
recommend the perusal of the Pamphlet it- 
self, which is short, clear, and well written. 





BURCHELL’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
THe year, and not sur inclination or the 
having done justice to the work, obliges us 
to close our Keview of these valuable Travels. 
In our last we spoke of “ African adven- 
tures: the following is a striking instance— 
“Speelman and Juli had yesterday sepa- 
rated from the rest, for the purpose of hunt- 
ing, and had, though on horseback, been 
absent the whole night. But Juli came home 
this morning with the agreeable information 
of their having shot a large male kanna (or 
eland,) which he had leftin the plain at a con- 
siderable distance northward, and a few 
miles to the right of our course. They had 
also fallen in with two lions, but had wisely 
declined having any dealings with them. 
“ We therefore eer nes | ee our 
, and departed, under ance. 
They was exceedingly pleasant, and not 2 
cloud. was to be.seen. For a mile or two, we 
travelled along the banks of the river, which 
in this part abounded in tall mat-rushes. The 
dogs seemed much to enjoy prowling about 
aud examining every bushy place, and at last 
met with some object among the rushes, which 


| caused them to set ap a most vehement and 


determined barking. We explored the 
Ser eantah. toes apecan’ thom he pereor 
tone of their bark that it was, what it preved 
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to be, lions, Having e the dogs 
to drive out, a task which they per- 
formed with great willingness, we had a full 
view of an enormous black-maned lion and 
a lioness. The latter was seen only for a 
miyute, as she made her escape up the river 
under concealment of the rushes; but the lion 
came steadily forward, and stood still to look 
atus. At this moment we felt our situation 
not free from danger, as the animal seemed 
preparing to spring upon us, and we were 
standing on the bank at the distance of only 
a few yards from him, most of us being on 
foot and unarmed, without any visible possi- 
bility of escaping. I had given up my horse to 
the hunters, was on foot myself; but there 
was no time for fear, and it was useless to 
attempt avoiding him. Poor Truy was in 
at alarm; she clasped her infant to her 
om, and screamed out, as if she thought 
her destruction inevitable, calling anxiously 
to those who were nearest the animal, Take 
care! Take care! In great fear for my — 
she half insisted upon my moving farther off: 
I however, stood well upon my guard, hold- 
ing my pistols in my hand, with my finger 
upon the trigger; and those who had muskets 
kept themselves prepared in the same man- 
ner. But at this instant the dogs boldly flew 
in between us and the lion, and surrounding 
him, kept him at bay by their violent and 
resolute barking. The courage of these faith- 
ful animals was most admirable: they ad- 
vanced up to the side of the huge beast, and 
stood ing the greatest clamor in his face, 
without the least appearance of fear. The 
lion, conscious of his strength, remained un- 
moved at their noisy attempts, and kept his 
head turned towards us. At one moment, 
the dogs perceiving his eye thus engaged, had 
advanced close to his feet, and seemed as if 
they would ac’ seize hold of him; but 
they paid dearly for their imprudence, for, 
without discomposing the majestic and steady 
attitude in which he stood fixed, he merely 
moved his paw, and at the next instant I be- 
held two lying dead. In doing this, he made 
so little exertion, that it was scarcely per- 
ceptible by what means they had been killed. 
Of the time which we had gained by the in- 
terference of the ddgs, not a moment was lost; 
we fired upon him; one of the balls went 
through his side, just between the short ribs, 
and the blood immediately began to flow; 
but the animal still remained standing in the 
aa We had now no doubt that he 
wi spring upon us; every gum was in- 
stantly reloaded; but happily we were mis- 
taken, and were not sorry to see him move 
quietly away, though I had hoped in a few 
minutes to. have been enabled to take hold of 
his paw without danger. 
“This was considered by our party to be 
alion of the largest size, and seemed, as I 


ish by the name of the black lion, 
on account of the blacker colour of the mane, 
and which is said to be always larger and 
call the pele Kon (waal leew =) Ob ehe commas 
ion (vaal leeuw. the 
of linn Mlasotts sempageayiatons but of 
his majestic air and movement, as exhibited 


this animal, while at liberty in his native), 


‘ I can bear testimony. Notwithstanding: 
the pain of a wound of which he must soo 


Y the women convinced me of their having very 
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afterwards have died, he moved slowly away 
with a stately and measured step. - - - 

Five different (and some of them unde- 
scribed) species of vultures were attracted to 
the carcasses of the larger game. 

Mr. Burchell revisited Kaabi’s Kraal, and 
then proceeding farther on his way, recrossed 
the Gariep, saw the tribe of Koras again, and 
arrived at Klaarwater. 

At Klaarwater, the chief incident which 
occurred was the biting off of the tails of 
three of the oxen one night by the Wilde 
Honden (wild dogs.) “This species of hyena 
is remarkable for hunting in regular packs : 
though in general a nocturnal animal, it fre- 
quently pursues its prey by day ; and as it 
is well formed by nature for speed, none but 
the fleeter animals can escape. Sheep and 
oxen, therefore, are more particularly ex- 
posed to its attacks: the first openly, but the 
latter only by stealth, as in the present in- 
stance, surprising them in their sleep and 
suddenly; biting off their tails; which the 





The route from Klaarwater lay through the 
country of the Koras to Sensavan, through 
the country of the Bachapins, &c.+ Some of 
their customs are remarkable. Mr. B. says— 

““ Observing a family busied in taking their 
house to pieces, I amused myself in watching 
the progress of their work, supposing they 


were about to pack it up and depart; but as 
soon as this was done, they carried all the 
materials, after having well beaten them, to 
a distance only of a few yards, where they 
soon erected it again. The whole operation 
of pulling down, remeving, and building up, 
occupied no more than six hours ; and it might 
possibly have been done in much less time. 
On acing i reason of what I thought an 
odd whim, their thus taking so much trouble, 


‘and only to move so short a distance, one of 


good cause for changing the place, as the spot 
was swarming with fleas, is is a domestic | 
misfortune very common among Hottentots ; 
and as the active little insect is always found 
to be too powerfal, they endure this eject- 
ment, as one of the unavoidable evils of life, 
and quietly retreat, leaving their numerous 
enemies in possession of the field. In, warm 
dry climates these imsects are every where 
troublesome. The Dutch colonists, who in 
general are ‘far from being neglectfal of 


+ The Bachapins, according to Mr. B, form. the 











human line of separation between the two races of 
the Hottentots and Caffres, 


a 
large opéning and great power of their jaws 
enable them to do with ease. 

““T have never heard (continues the author) 
that large cattle are assaulted by them in any 
ether way ; but the loss of their tail is a cruel 
inconvenience to cows and oxen, in a country 


' where the warmth of the climate subjects them 


to great annoyance from flies.” 
Br y: 


this animal we give an Engraving, as its 
distinctions are curious,* 


* Hyena Venatica.—It is smaller, and of a more 
slender make, than either the striped hyena, or 
the spotted or crocuta, The general colour is a 
sandy bay; the whole body bloatched and brindled 
with black, intermingled with spots of white, very 
irregularly, and differing in individuals. The tail 
is bushy, like that of the fox, and white towards 
the tip. . In osteology it is curious, as, according 
to its teeth (six in upper and seven in lower jaw,) 
ribs (thirteen,) and lumbar vertebrae nk gt it 
belongs to the genus Canis; from which it differs 
in having four toes to each foot, like the hyena, 
and other essential parti 


ne Preneor opng » are a he = 
oblige mently to spri ir floors w 
ot a method Vic ie feena tobe effectual 
for driving them away. But thé Hettentots, 
to save themselves this daily trouble, prefer 
that of occasionally removing their huts al- 
together.” 


In travelling onwards, we find the follow~ 
ing worthy of notice : 

“This morning an ostrich having been ob- 
served feeding among the trees, one of the 
Hottentots crept,under the bushes unper- 
ceived towards it, sufficiently near to shoot 
it. My men now obtained a supply of their 
favourite ornament, and each one decked 
himself with a white plume in his hat. 

“These birds are in general found to be 
more difficult of approach than the antelopes ; 
which may be occasioned by, the greater 
height of their eye above the ground, enabling 
them to see over all the shrubs of the plain, 
This was an ole wale, mm, ng account of its 
feathers being dirty and muc Sonert, was 
said to be a nest-bird,” or one h had 
been sitting on the eggs, The small feathers 
which cover the wings were und: ed, and 
of a. fine black ; but these were not prized by 


the Hottentots. A 
“In weight and size, the leg of this ostrich, 
including the flesh of the thigh, was 
surprising when viewed as the leg of a 3 
it was as much as one man carry. The 
fiesh was dark-coloyred, and resembled bee f5 
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. ee 
though | to up the , half-burnt sticks. Some of|their fetters. Four years they remained in 
$n sick. np the observing this, desired .the | prison, and they were not liberated till after 
Hottentots to lay them dewn. again, inform- }the change which took place.on the arrival of 
ing them that, their,customs, and perhaps|Buonaparte at the head of the consulate. 
some, superstitious feelings, forbade that any | Among other anecdotes, M. de Choiseul has 
erson, should make. use of. wood which had | thought the following worthy ‘of being pre- 
en employed for such a purpose. served in his Memoirs. ‘Towed to General 
of But the most peculiar of their laws, and | Leclaire one of those moments so sweet to 
one, which the Chief was said, to.be careful | an afflicted captive. Thegaoler came one 
to preserve from infraction, is that by which day at the dinner hour, to’ tell me that two 
he claims the breast of every animal, whether | soldiers of the light artilléry'wished to see 
the | tame or wild, killed, by any of his subjects ; | me, and had a regular permission. They en- 
and, as I have before remarked, the legal tered: I beheld two fine soldiers in full dress, 
punishment for, disobedience, to it is,death.:, | their cheeks covered with tears, and their 
- - -. A few days before we reached | hands raised to their hats: I'rose; I recog- I 
Litakun, a, party of Nudkketsies had arrived | nised them ; before’ the revolution they were 
there, witha present of oxen from their chief | dragoons: in my regiment, the ‘Ist Royal. 
M » as a testimony of his desire of being | ‘ C'est vous, Pastre, c'est vous; Leroy!’ * Oui, 
on peaceable. terms with Mattivi,. They had | monColonel.’ —§ Don vener- vous? —* De Douay : 
also, brought a large quantity of iron-ware, of | we heard of your misfortanes, and we set off, 
their own manufacture, consisting of knives, | (they seized my hands.) Mon ‘Colonel !’— 
hassagays, and hatchets; together with to- | ‘Eh bien?’—‘ There was ‘in the Ist a pro- 
bacco, copper and iron beads, copper brace-| verb: when M.'de Choiseul has a louis, there 
lets, and ornaments for the ears; which were | are eighteen franes for the dragoons; you are 
exchanged here for porcelain beads, and | now destitute,—here are ten louis, it is all we 
c sibilo.. They still remained ‘at this town, not| have; they ave yours,’ I acknowledge that 
ees & their j place... .I aeyns g yet isposed of all their merchandise. | L. was choked; ‘such: a‘ fact was a recom- 
rtunities hy. Jea Jeaying | Tw them, came this morning, into the| pense for great sufferings. * I would take 
foppose ’ rth public enclosure :, they appeared of a blacker | them, (said {).if I wanted them, and I should 
of t I} colour than the Bachapins; which might pos- be, honoured and happy to be nourished: by 
no where toe reli ; 1 was sibly be merely the consequence of their not] my ancient comrades, by ~ 4 generous breth- 
sides: By Lee fio, being painted with red ochre or sibilo. They|rem. But I have no need of help, I have 
perris«Muchtho' ne ukelt Give ee acco ;’— | had thicker lips, aud more flattened noses ;|twenty lowis,-~see; and twenty louis are 
‘Give me some tobacco, Sir ;’—-* Whie ’s' the |but 1. will not, from. these few individuals,|more than enough to support us perhaps 
tobacco?’ To/whatever spot I' went; thither I| venture to assert that, such are the national | fifteen days longer.’ It was: with difficulty 
Was followed; dnd ‘their incessant begging | features; yet subsequent observation seemed | that they admitted my refusal. We drank a 
wasialk whivt Phad'to’ attend to. - - to authorise the supposition that, by travel-| farewell-glass together ; they left me, and 
nffE-soon* discovered ‘the ‘truth of what the ling farther northward, the tribes would be| their generous hearts ‘had diffused in mine 
' Hath eaid ‘at’ Blaarwater, when | found gradually to approach i in features and,| the most tender and grateful souvenir.” When 
sl Mea ik br Dutch, In de ualand yeaa the negroes of the equinoc- | this work appears it will doubtless have a 
ioe ot sctakad “In Briqua- | teat part’of the continent.” great sale. 
Here, however, we must stop. The nume-| . The Almanack of the Muses for 1824 has 
Ron ot the ae ided of rom rous prints with which Mr. Burchell’s volume | just appeared, and is remarkable this year 
sabdew their sthe' opportunity for dis-|is illustrated, complete’ the ideas which his | for its collection of poetry, composed for the 
playing lawary and refinement’; they eat be- | descriptions more than suggest. His botani- | most part by. our young poets, MM. Casimir 
cause nature gente it, and ine ‘that a|cal, zoological, and other scientific observa-| Delavigne, Alex. Guinaud, Merville, Fabre, 
meal can require ne ceremony or = tions, are. ample and excellent: in-a word, his | Delamartine, &c. of the extreme gauche and 
than those ot chering ap a praevia y | publication is truly a standard-work. the extreme droit, A-ittle piece by the last 
look only ratification of bodily bir mentioned is most beautiful ; nothing can be 
tite, and appéat quite insehstble to the mental 
pleasures ot » Pheir mode'of using 
the knife at their meals is'uncouth and singu- 
lar enough, and could’ not:be imitated by a 


more graceful. 
LE PAPILLON. 
European without incurring the ‘risk‘of cut- 
ting off his under lips on applying the lump 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, December 15, 1823. 
M. le Dac de Choiseul is about-to publish an 
extract from his Memoirs.’ This extract will 
contain “ L’ Histoire et Procés des Naufragés de 
Calais.” During the Revolution the: procés 
excited great interest. M. de'Choiseul, who 
had emigrated, took service under the British 


S’enivrer de. parfum, de lumitre‘et d’azur; 
Secouant jeune encore la poudre'de'ses ailes, 
S’envolu comme un soufllé aux'sortes éternelles : 
Voila du papillon le destin enchanté, 


Naitre avec Je printemps, mourir avec les roses, 
of meat to the m one,endor corner of 


Sous l’aile du Zéphyr nager'dans un ciel pur ; 
Balancé sur le sein des fleurs 4 peine écloses, 

_itis seized between the teeth, and. the hand 

which holds: ity pulls, ra ony force while 


the mouthful { ever t,, with, the | government, and raised a legion, with which | Il ressemble au desir qui jamais ne repose, 
knife close to th tie ipa wate one of .a knife, | he embarked for India; but unfortunately hie | Et, sans se satisfaire effleurant toute chose, 
I have often war made use of.|.was shipwrecked and thrown on the'French | Retourne enfin au ciel chercher la volupté. 


coast. He and his companions were imme- 

diately arrested,) and, being considered ‘as 
emigrants who had entered the country in 
arms, were on the point of being shot, when 
a vessel, arrived, at Calais, a a tlag of 
. | truce, and despetened by, the British sovereign. 
Th h out Mr, Bird,:a relative 
d,, and Mr. Butter, 


Dec. 19. 
THE season of pretty books and fine bindings 
has arrived, but is less prolific than usual. 
Cependant, what with works that have been ’ 
retarded, and‘others that havebeen hastened, 
there is a tolerable supply for the multitude \ 
of purchasers, who must ‘buy something, and 
it matters yr be but new 
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e Duke de Choiseul and and joli. Amore tbe paave ubli¢ations; light, but 
Piney eh Goes M.de Choi-|a higher order, must be mentioned a new 
gp powers they wene| work of ‘the spititddl’ M. Emanuel Dupaty, 





author of:a-multitude of acceptable publica- 
tions, anid? of that: fire ‘poem’ ‘the “Deliteurs. 
The new volume is’ L’Art ‘poétique des demoi- 
nee a met gens, ou lettres a Isaure sur 
ners. This la poesie. These letters, fall’ of the author’s 
panics Yoof.the | ore » and beauty; cannot fail to amuse and 
sepa i aout the:young ladies and gentlemen to 
so benals whom they are dedicated, They will form 


Ripley an, exchange, with a 
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just and useful notions of all the poets of all 
ages, and thank M. Dupaty for making them 
acquainted with the favourites of Apollo. It 
is said an English translation is in hand. 

Iécole des Vieillards has been dedicated to 
M, le Duc D’Orleans, whe appointed the 
author, M. C, Delavigne, his librarian. Two 
thousand copies of this fine comedy were sold 
yesterday morning. 

M. de Saint Geniés has published a poem 
in six cantos, called Balden fils. d’ Odin. There 
are some tolerable passages, and the notes 
contain some curious, .details of the manners 
and religious observances of the Celtic nations. 

Your countrywoman, Miss Helen Maria 
Williams, has left us. It. is said that she is 
gone to spend; the remnant of her days in 
Holland, where. it seems one of her nephews, 

erhaps the very Coquerel Williams, or Wil- 
neem Coquerel, whom she or you, or both, 
have celebrated, is established. Whether the 
cold and damp and, dull regions of the low 
country. will suit her genius better than the 
gay regions and vine-covered hills of France, 
we shall see ; but it issaid that she has aided 
her dear nephew to publish a new French 
translation of Madame: Barbauld’s' Hymnes, 
which is just|printed: here. 

A new Journal, jentitled Feuilleton Litté- 
raire, has debuté by, attacking MM. Casimir 
Delavigne, Arnault, &c. 

M. Cailliaud, the learned and intrepid tra- 
veller, opened, a few days since, in the pre- 
sence of several savans, one of the mummies 
which he brought from Egypt in his last voy- 
age. . Before the body could be seen, it was 
necessary to break through six different 
couches of bandages and bitumen. The skin 
of the face and of allithe body was gilt, and 


of gold about the eighth of an inch thick. Ae- 
cording to the inscription attached to the 
mummy, it appeared that it was a son of 
Queen Cleopatra. 

You have seen by the Journals, probably, 
that the Royal Academy of Fine Arts has 
named Rossini Foreign Correspondent, and 
also Thorwaldsen, the Swedish sculptor. 

Before Rossini left Paris, he accepted from 
the French Opera several poems, for which 
he has engaged to make the music while he 
remains in London. There is very little doubt 
of the result, so great is his popularity in our 
capital. 

Lemercier’s tragedy of Jane Shore is now 
in repetition at the Théatre Francais. Duches- 
nois is to play Jane; Talma is to play first the 
King, and after the third act the part of the 
Beggar. This will be sufficient to attract all 
Paris to the ThéAtre Frangais. 

They were. talking the other day of the 
taking of Trocadero before the old Countess 
of ——, who is,as .ignorant as she, is noble. 
“Ah! thank Gad, (cried the,old lady,) the 
wretch is taken! Riego,is,-hanged already, 
and that is a fine thing!|; Ahj:that miserable 
Trocadero ! — the; rebel! LI\hope: they will 
take care that he does not escape?” 


Sees 





strength, swiftness, and fierceness’ of dispo- 
sition in a state of nature,’ having baffled the 
art of man to render it domestic, except When 
taken quite young. One animal, at this age, 
about two years since, ‘a Swedish farmer sur- 
prised in a forest, on the ¢onfities of Nér- 
way, and. succeeded ‘th rearing‘ it): ‘When a 
year old’ it was brought to draw ‘a catt, and 
rendered: so’ perfectly’gentlée as to suffer 'the 
caresses of children, and receive its food from 
their hands: 

Mr. ‘Wise, the British Consul at Gotten- 
burgh,’ having heard of ‘the ‘circumstance, 
after some ‘difficulty, procured it, and ‘it is 
now safe at Harwich, and intended to be put 
into the park of Sir R. Henniker. It is still lit- 
tle more than two years old, (the Elk does not 
arrive at maturity till four) but has already 
reached the surprising height of nineteen 
hands atthe shoulder; and although its huge 
flatpalmater horns have not attained half their 
size, they have a very remarkable appéar- 
ance. Its form too is very singular, and its 
strength and speed almost exceed credibility. 
The Elk has been driven in sledges twenty- 
five miles in an hour; and a journey of three 
hundred and sixty miles,. from the interior to 
Stockholm, was made by one in thirty hours, 
but the exhausted animal was obliged to be 
killed on its arrival. 

We hope some’of our artists will preserve 
the portrait of this noble beast, now nearly 
extinct in Europe; and especially as there 
is no good figure of it, and our knowledge of 
its form is principally ‘derived from a stuffed 
skin originally preserved in the late Leverian 
Museum. 





Captain SasBineE returned last week from 
his excursion to the Northern Regions, and 
we hear with satisfaction that. he,has had it 
in his power to accomplish, all, the purposes 
for which he travelled. His surveys, mea- 
surements, &c, are complete; and Science 
will benefit largely from the results. 





FINE ARTS. 


Views in. Spain. . No, v1... By. EB, ; Hawke 
Locker, Esq., F.R.S. 1823. J. Murray. 
We have not seen the preceding Numbers of 
this publication of art. The present Number 
consists .of five! of Mr. Locker’s sketches 
transferred /to.\the. stone. by: Westall, J. D. 
Harding, and, Hullmandel. The scenes are 
picturesque;' and the lithography, _both-as 
applied to buildings and to landscape, as fine 
a specimen as we have seen done in England, 
being at once brilliant and soft, characteristic 

and, harmonious. 


Moses’. Outlines of Canova’s Works. Part xrv. 
WE have so often mentioned this work with 
approbation, that we have now very little to 
say. Part xtv. contains’ Hercules Infuriate 
from a Basso ‘Reli¢yo‘in’ plaster ; belonging, 
to a ‘class of stibjects, the terrible and. heroic, 





ARTS AWD ‘SCiENCEE 
THE SWEDISH ELK}, NATURAL HISTORY, 
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Alces, or Swedish, Elk, bas mever,.till now, | am ancient tehrple.! 
been imported alive to this country ; its size, | lemtly'execated,' 


have now to desenhe, the tallest quadruped| not vary ‘from her “Giré cae 
of Europe or; America, . The..great:Cervas| Hébe seers tas if eopie } é 
(Tug olttttties ate ex 





as'in'the ‘tender’ and Be: cae A whole- 
lengtli statte’6f the King of the Two Sis 
another) of Wastiigton;'s reid t Ceesar- 


the Calton Hill. Lont 


paves indirates at 
the principal 6bje 
tolerable'itéa of 
reference dre Very thais 
wants cléarfiéss. The ti 
taresque features of the 
and one is enlivened by the re 
the Royal Fleet sailing up the Forth; ia 
all’ we ‘have ‘to 'censpre Title oe 
which is neither true a8 it respec ag a 
ings, streets, and costume o ROT 
its hts tip a ql arg ristic nature, 
and atmosphere.” We khow of no. such: dark; 
brown’ edifices,’ brick-dust pavements, 
— bei pg gy green meadows, 
red people; and ‘Ttaliqn skies, about 
Nofthérn Capital: Thietatore, ns Ae 
art, this Panorama ts bad ;. ane HY 4 s9pRt 
senting’ thé’ general features of the, " 
praiseworthy. The defect of colour 
remedied ‘would gréatly fipcove e, value,of 
the’ publication.  banot o1sde on 
Music..—Canadian Airs, No. i. By. Ec Knight, 
jon., and Words:by G,, Soane,. Published 
by J. Power... jovi 
THESE simple and interesting. Aits were.cél: 
lected by. Lieutenant, Back on. \Frasiklin’s 
Expedition: they were sung by the Canadians 
on the Copper-mine) river! These ciréam- 
stances alone would recommend them:to nds 
tice; but. they are in, themselyes.curiows and 
pleasing, and will be relished by the loversiof 
music, who can find a charm, initude: ndtive 
melodies, and dispease. with the béautiés of 
science. Their simplicity | is,extremes the 
verses too are poetical, but want that charat. 
ter of the music. miem Vets 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
It was on the afternoon of a lovely day in 
summer, aveteran Tar came whistling through 
the narrow lane that cuts Of a considerable 
of the main road between Plymouth 
and Exeter, and shortens the, journey to the 
we! traveller. There was something in 
his pearanceso peculiarly interesting 
and neat, that the passenger, after receiving 
his ‘‘What cheer, what cheer?” could not 
refrain from turning round and stopping to 
‘take another look, Indeed that sparkling: 
eye of good-humour’d pleasantry, that coun- 
tenance displaying at once the generous be- 
porn his pent, bys not easil ore 
» or readily forgotten. ress 
ple of ablue jacket and white trowsers, 
.@. straw hat bound with black riband thrown 
carelessly back upon his head, so as to dis- 
y thes ing locks of silver’d grey that 
w’d beneath, and a black silk handker- 
chief loosely knotted round his neck, over 
which Jay the white collar of his shirt: a short 
cudgel was tuck’d under his arm. He had 
now reach’d the inn by the way-side where 
he, purposed heaving to, to hoist in a fresh 
supply of grog and biscuit for the voyage. 
ieee the threshold, and entering the pas- 
sage, his ears were saluted with vile dis- 
cordant sounds of somesone in a terrible 
passion. ‘* Never throw hot water and ashes 
to windward, (says the old Tar, shortening 
sail ;) I’d sooner engage a squadron of fire- 
ships than one woman in a rage. They’re 
sure to have the last broadside, even while 
sinking.” _ He was. putting about to stand off 
‘ when a sweet voice, in plaintive sup- 
ation, struck upon his heart, and brought 
im up. Twas im reply to the vociferations 
of the termagant, and he remain’d backing 
and filling in the passage. ‘“‘ What, money— 
clothes—all ire id you eay 2 (sashimed. a 
rough- strain’ something resembling 
the combined poise of a blacksmith’s bellows 
and a flint-mill)—AH gone, eh ?”—< Yes, 
Ma’am, all—all. is lost to me,’ replied a fe- 
male, in tones which would have excited pity 
in any heart that claim’d the smallest dc- 
waintance with humanity. ‘So you think 
at story will do, eh? (continued the first 2 
twont though, Missus, so you must tramp. 
don’t keep a house for vagrums, and sich 
like.”—~‘ Indeed, i *tis true; the vil- 
Jains vobb’d me of all, and I’ve walk’d many, 
many weary miles. Oh but for a piece of 
bread—a.’ cold water!—can you deny 
me this? Indeed I’ve not been used to beg.’ 
—‘* Why that’s the way with all you canting 
creatures—-all: ladies, forsooth! Where do 
you come. from?” —‘Oh, Ma’am, I’m a 
wretched girl, yet I was once happy ; sorrow 
has indeed reach’d me—lost, lost Lucy !’— 
“Ha, I see how it is! What, you’ve been 
with the fellows, have you? Why, you good- 
for-nothing !—there, get out of my house— 
get out, I say !”—‘ Can you have the cruelty 
to let me perish? Where—where shall I find 


compassion, if my own sex refuse it! Oh re- 
member, that mercy-—that pity is the attribute 
of !’--“* Don’t talk to: me of angels, 


hussy! and as for, tributes, there’s sesses 
and taxes, and poors’-rates en —Out, I 
say! What you want, eh? Here, : Bet! 
where are you Cree ee em - 
bonds! Here, take this and. turn her 
out.”—* Oh let me your pity—here 


humbly let me beg-—" This was too-much 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 
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for honest Tar. Entering the kitchen, 
he beheld a young girl, plainly but neatly 
dress’d, on her knees before an old woman. 
The tears were running down her pale face, 
and she seem’d fainting with fatigue and 
grief, while a man grasp’d one shoulder, a 
y the other, and a maid-servant together, 
were attempting to force her out. ‘‘ Yo-hoy, 
what’s the matter here! (said the veteran, 
flinging the man to the opposite side of the 
room, and giving the boy a trip that laid him 
sprawling onthe other.) Cowardly, lubberly 
rascals! what, grapple a vessel in distress? 
And you (tarning to the Landlady) to stand 
looking on! Is this a christian country? For 
shame, old woman!”—‘‘Old woman, for- 
sooth! (exclaimed thenow doubly-exasperated 
Landlady)—Old woman, forsooth ! at you 
takes the part of the young-un, eh? But she 
shall budge directly.’—“I say she shan’t, 
then. Come here, pretty one, dna nobody 
shall harm you while old Will Block can keep 
the weather-gage.”—* Well, this is fine treat- 
ment, too, in my own house! And you, ye 
rapscallions, who eat my victuals and e 
my wages, to see it tamely! Lay hold ofher, 
I say.”— Touch her if you dare, (says old 
Will, flourishing his stick,) and I’{1—I ‘ll—— 
Aye, that’s right, keep off, for if you come 
athwart my hawse, blow my wig but I’ll cut 
our cables!’’ Poor Lucy had got close to 
is side; but fearing her protector would be 
injured for his generosity, she entreated him 
to desist. “I am not worthy your notice, 
Sir ;—only a drop of water, for I am ve 
faint.”—* Shall have the best the house af- 
fords, while I’ve a shot in the locker. Go 
along, old Mother Squeeze-lemon, and get 
something for the poor child; don’t you see 
she’s all becaimed?”_—“ What, give my pro- 
erty to vagrums and wenches!—not I 
ndeed! Will you pay the reckoning?”— 
* Avast, old Grumpus! think of this here 
when you stands at another bar, and the last 
great reckoning comes—how will you look 
then? This will stand a black account against 
you, and what’ll you have to rub it off with, 
eh? Go, get her a glass of wine.” —‘ And 
who’s to pay? Wine, indeed !—get her some 
water, Jack,” said the now alarmed Land- 
lady, for Will’s reflection, and the solemn 
manner in which it was utter’d, operated 
powerfully on her conscience. ‘* Heave to, 
you porpoise-faced swab—none of your water ; 
get us some wine, and the bestin the house, 
too, d’ye hear? Why, what’s tlie lubber 
grinning at! Will this satisfy you, ye old 
she-shark ? (thrusting his hand into his Jacket- 
pocket, and drawing it- out again fill'd with 
gold)—Will this satisfy you?” The Land- 
lady’s countenance brighten’d mp: “ Why if 
so be as how you means to pay or it, that’s 
another thing. Well, well, [dare says you’re 
a gentleman, after all. Come, child,(to Lacy,) 
I’m sorry I was so harsh, but it’s only my 
way. There, run, John,.and fetch a bottle 
of my best wine, and some of those nice 
sweet cakes—Stop, John, stop, I’ll go my- 
self for the poor dear.”—“ Ha, ha, ha! what 
@ generous heart! (cried Will;). how readily 
it expands at the voice of distress! (shaking 
his pockets.) Here’s the key will unlock the 
flood-gates of her benevolence at any time, 


holding up a gui But come, pr one, 
Craw 4 chair, sit oad we i Oh, 
ir, how shall I ever repay your cps OOH 
said Lucy. “ Wait till I ax you,” rep 
Will, who felt hurt at the idea of being re- 
paid. “ Here, Miss, (said the Landlady, en- 


7 





tering,) take this nice cake and wine, twill do 





you good. God bless your 


sweet face! 

do you think that I would go for to nares 
hair of your head ?”—“ There, there, there ’s 
enough ofit—no more palaver ; I arn’t agreed 


for that, you know, though I suppose , 
consider it in the bill.” "hastily ot thie wt 
ment, to prevent the gathering storm, the 
bell rung violently in another room, and she 
disappeared. ‘Come, come, don’t be back. 
ward, never mind an old Sailor, (said Will.) 
Refresh yourself, and then tell me what I can 
do to serve you; speak as if I was your 
father.” —‘ Oh, Sir, don’t talk of my father 
—I have fixed a wound in his heart—_’ 
‘There, there, don’t cry, I carn’t bear to see 
a woman’s tears, it makes a fool of me; but 
tell me honestly all about it, for I’ve got to 
be at old Admiral M—’s by night.” —<‘ of 
—— Grove ?’ enquired Lucy, much agitated. 
‘Why aye; do you know him?”’—‘ No, Sir ; 
but—bat I have seen—I have been in com. 
pany with his nephew ;’ and again she burst 
into tears as if her heart would break. “Wh 
aye, I see how itis; knock old Will down for 
a witch. I see how it is; this is some of 
Master Tommy’s doings, eh? Zounds ! (clinch- 
ing his fist)—but no matter. And where are 
you come from? ”—‘ From my father’s; Sir.’ 
* And who is your father?”—‘*Oh do not 
ask me; my name is Lucy B—.’ “ What, 
the daughter of old B— that was in the 
Venerable as first Lieutenant?”—‘ Yes, I am 
indeed his wretched daughter.’—‘‘ Zounds ! 
why (starting up in a passion)—why, and 
has Toni dared—bnut don’t be frighten’d, don’t 
be frighten’d. And so you have deserted 
your home and my poor old friend?” —‘ Spare 
me, Sir, spare me: if my father was indeed 
your friend, oh succour his erring child !’— 
“Well, well, my upper works get crazy now 
—hardly able to weather the storm. But the 
villain that would betray innocence, and then 
abandon his victim — zounds!—but come, 
come along.”—‘I thought of going to the 
Admiral’s, Sir.-—“ Fo be sure, to be sure; 
we'll be under weigh in a minute.”—‘ Yet, 
Sir, perhaps he will not see me, or it may be 
injurious to his interests; and oh I would 
willingly die to serve him, for he has a feel- 
ing heart.’—** A what! a feeling heart! Why 
are you here then? But come along, sweet- 
heart ;” and discharging the reckoning, they 
set off in company. 

Of all the eccentric beings in this eccentric 
world, old Admiral M— was the most eccen- 
tric. He had risen solely by merit from the 
station of Cabin-boy to Vice-Admiral of the 
White ; and ’twas ever his boast that he had 
never skulk’d in great men’s pockets, nor 
been afraid to dip his hands in a tar-bucket. 
“T came in at the hawse-holes, (he would 
say,) and didn’t creep in at the cabin-win- 
dows.” He had been known to absent him- 
self from home for weeks together, and no 
one could tell where he went, or what had 
become of him, till his repeated acts of 
generous bounty discover’d the track he had 
taken. He would frequently return home 
without previous notice, enter the house un- 
observed, ring his bell, and order refresh- 
ments, as if he had never quitted mt. Not an 
old Sailor that ever sailed with him but was 
welcome to partake of his cheer; and those 
who had been his messmates previous to his 
mounting the uniform, (if of character, 


but not so suecessful as himself,) always sat 
at his own table. 
fortune, which he was accustom’d to say was 
drawn from the Spanish Stocks, yet without 


Possessed of an immense 





children, for he was a bachelor, he hed 
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daopted his, nephew, determined to leave 
him the bwk of his property. The young man, 
who realy was naturally of an amiable dis- 
positioy, on this accession to his uncle’s fa- 
vour, associated with some of the dashing 
characters of the day, and became tinctured 
with their vices and follies. He had been 
jatroduced to the family of Lieutenant B— 
by a brother Officer, and that acquaintance 
which terminated so sadly for poor Lucy, 
was begun. Yet he passionately loved her ; 
but fearing the condemnation of the Admiral, 
and the loss of his patronage, he had with- 
drawn himself from Exeter without even bid- 
ding her farewell, chusing rather to immure 
himself from the world than break the oath 
he had pledged to Lucy, or disoblige his 
Unele by marrying without his consent, 
knowing that the old gentleman was am- 
bitious for his nephew to look for a wife 
agreeable to the high prospects in view be- 
fore him, and equally convinced that to thwart 
his inclinations would but annihilate all his 
hopes, and cast him adrift upon the world. 
Such was the state of affairs when Lucy left 
her home to endeavour to gain an interview 
with her lover, and fell in with old Will, who 
in early life, according to his own account, 
had sailed with the Admiral, and was now 
going to pay him a visit, and see some of his 
old messmates, of whom the principal part of 
the household was composed. She had been 
plunder’d by some. villains of all she possess’d 
at day-break, but still continued her journey, 
till worn with hunger and faint with fatigue, 
she enter’d the inn and implored assistance. 
The shades of evening fell on the landscape 
as they pass’d under the avenue of trees that 
led to Grove Honse. Will having promised 
to exert himself in obtaining an interview 
between Mr. M—and his convoy, left her at 
a short distance, and proceeded onward. 
Almost overpower’d by her reflections, and 
every pulse throbbing violently with agita- 
tion, she lean’d against the trunk of a tree, 
expecting to see the being whom, next Hea- 
ven, she loved most tenderly. "Twas now too 
dark to distinguish objects, but she could 
hear footsteps approaching, and she sunk 
without sense or motion to the ground. On 
recovery, she found herself sitting on acouch 
in a small room, and the old housekeeper, 
with other females, sedulously administering 
to her necessity. Her eye glanced wildly 
round for another object, while the old lady 
strove. to soothe her mind; informing her 
that ’twas herself who had discovered her in 


the avenue at the request of old Will. “Re-| 


freshments were placed, of which Lucy par- 
took sparingly, désirous of knowing, yet 
trembling to ask, whether Mr. M— was in 
the house, or had seen the worthy veteran, 
her kind conductor? 

“ Pray, Sir, (said the Admiral, entering the 
room abruptly, and addressing his nephew,) 
Pray, Sir, what does that man deserve who 
robs a friend of his dearest treasure—who, 
stealing into the confidence of a young and 
artless girl under the flag of affection, turns 
pirate, and plunders his prize with remorseless 
cruelty?” The young man sat petrified, for 
these questions were precisely accordant to 
his own feelings previous to the entrance of 
his Uncle. “ Answer me ! (exclaimed the Admi- 
ral, raising his voice)—answer me directly !” 
—‘T cannot, Sir, I am too deeply sensible of 
error.’—“ Or what does he merit (continued 
the Admiral) who, contrary to the views of a 
relative that has raised him to opulence, first 
contracted himself to a young female, and 





then deserted her ?”—‘ Infamy—infamy and 
disgrace! (exclaimed the agonized M.)—I 
feel it all—all, and shudder! ’—‘‘ You have 
judged right, Sir; your acquaintante with 
the poor distress’d child of Lieutenant B— I 
have just received information of, and your 
own lips have condemn’d you.”—‘ Not so 
much as my heart, Sir, (replied M—.) Pass 
what sentence you please, but oh suffer me 
to expiate my fault—do not drive me to 
desperation !’—“ Tis well, Sir, you are con- 
vinced of your error ;” and finging the bell 
violently, a servant appeared: “ Order 
Mr. M—’s horse to the door.” Then turning 
to the young man—‘“ This is“ no longer a 
home for you; however you shall first have 
the satisfaction of facing your accuser ;” and 
again ringing the bell, directed another ser- 
vant to introduce the stranger. No culprit 
ever stood more agitated than M— while 
these orders were given: he fixed his eyes 
upon the door in anxious expectation. But 
what were his feelings, what his agony, when 
Lucy herself appear’d! He would have 
rush’d towards her, but his Uncle caught his 
arm, and in a voice that made the poor girl 
tremble—* No, Sir; would you again coil 
like a snake about your victim? Would you 
once more sting a bosom whose oily fault 
was loving avillain? Go, Sir; you have for- 
feited all pretensions to my favour—you have 
degraded my name—you have disgraced 
yourself, Go, and let me never see your 
face again!” This was too much for poor 
Lucy ; she had expected a private interview 
with her lover, and imagined,when she quitted 
the house-keeper’s apartment, ’twas for that 
purpose the folding-doors of the drawing- 
room were thrown open, and she found her- 
self in the presence of the Admiral. He was 
habited in an immense cloak that covered 
his whole person, and his laced cock’d-hat 
upon his head; but the sentence was no 
sooner pronounced, than Lucy knelt before 
him imploring mercy. M—, at the same mo- 
ment, threw himself by her side, caught her 
upraised hand, join’d it in his own, and offer’d 
his petitions with hers. The old Admiral 
dash’d the tears from his eyes, and overcome 
by the scene, grasp'd their united hands, and 
bless’d them. But. whe can express the 
astonishment, the gratitude of Lucy, when, 
throwing off his cloak and hat, he appear’d 
before her as her generous benefactor, pro- 
tector, and guide—even old Will Block ! 
An Oxp Saior. 





VARIETIES. 


Sir T. Lawrence’s Continental Portraits, 
we have great pleasure in stating, will cer- 
tainly. be publicly exhibited this season at the 
Old Academy Rooms in Pall Mall. 

Funded Debt.—Mr. Willick has published 
his annual lithographed Sheet, which showsat 
one view the state of the Funded Debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland. In this convenient 
form, much information may be gathered: at 
a glance. We see that'the total funded debt 
of the empire is stated at 796,530,144, and 
the total annual charge 44,990,304.. The 
sinking fand is above 14 miltons. 

Mr. Belzowi ‘arrived at'Cape Coast’ Castle 
on the 15th of October, from Teneriffe, with 
the purpose of penetrating into the interior 


of Africa, by way of the River Benin. He 


has adopted the Moorish ‘costume,’ and is 
accompanied by a native of Haoussa, 





=————= SS 

Mrs. Hemans.—The character of this lady 
ought to have preserved her from the - 
sién of having translated her tr > ee 
the Vépres Siciliennes of M. ©. Delavigne. 
None but ignorant critics could have for a mo- 
ment supposed that a poet of her reputation 
(putting aside her high private — 
would attempt to palm any translation upon 
the public as an original work, or that any 
person of commo® sense would do so with so 
well-known a Play as that of M. Delavigne. 
The fact, need we say, is utterly unfounded. 

A new edition of Mr. Alaric A. Watts’ * Poeti- 
cal Sketches,’ with illustrations, is preparing 
for publication, ‘which will include ‘ Gertrude 
de Balm,’ and other additional poems. 

Among the announcements handed to us as 
nearly ready, is a volume of “ Tales’ and 
Sketches of the West of Scotland,” by Chris- 
topher Keelivine; the name by which a —. 
gentleman chooses to designate himself, itr 
giving a view of the changes in society and 
manners which have occurred during the last 
fifty years in that part of Scotland. 

There is nearly ready for publication, with 
fine portrait by Warren, The Life of Jeremy 
Taylor, and a Critical’ Examination of his 
Writings, by Dr. Heber, Bishop of Calcutta. 

The fourth edition of the Duke of Mantua, 
a Tragedy, is announced: we do not remem- 
ber to have seen so many editions of any 
unacted drama ; and the author still conceals 
himself under his mask. 

The author of the Lives of Haydn and 
Mozart is preparing a Life of Rossini, printed 
uniformly with the preceding. 

The Pirate of the Adriatic, a Romance, by 
James Griffin, is among the forthcoming pub- 
lications of Sherwood & Co. 

Names.—There is a rather curious class of 
Nominal coincidences in the six advertised 
lecturers at the Royal Institution; for we 
have those on Electricity by a Brande, on 
Mechanics by Mitl-ington, on Botany by John 
Frost, on Plane Geometry by Walker,’ and on 
Music by Crotch: every one of the six would 
furnish material for punning wit. 

The Christmas Pantomimes (which we are 
sorry appear too late for notice this week) 
are, Harlequin and the Flying Chest, at Drary- 
lane; Harlequin and the House that Jack 
Built, at Covent Garden, 

J. Kemble once when ‘rehearsing his part 
in the opera of Richard Coeur'de Lion, and 
attempting his song, Mr. Shaw, the leader of 
the band, exclaimed, “‘ Oh, Sir! how shock- 
ingly you murder the time!” “ If I do,” re- 
plied Mr. Kemble, “ I am not so mereiless‘as 
you, who are always beating it.”—{ Anecdote 
from the Memoir of J. Kemble in the Annual 
Obituary for 1823. ‘ 

We understand that Mrs. Radcliffe’ left 
several manuscripts, some of them in a’ fit 
state for the press; but we do not know 
whether or not the public may expect) the 


gratification of their perusal.— pleats 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. ‘ie 
The Literary Censure has — e 
at Geneva for a year, by the Repr hei 
sePadle: 


Council. Geneva was ‘once the very 
of literary freedom ! te sn EA ier 

The Sardinian Government has es 
vetti 500,000 francs for the principal 
his collection of Egyptian antiquities. Twent 
chests of statnes, sarcéphagi, &c. have al- 
ready been disembarked at § 

A French publication states, that the Lon- 
don Society for converting the Jews has five 
missionaries at Warsaw : it spells the name 
of the last'sent out—Mr. Mac Kant, 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLASaED BincH oR LAST: 
Graces Literary Souvenir for 1824, 1 
Memoirs of Ferdinand the Seventh, bro 10aba. 

Spain, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


of. the 
Classics, Vol. 3, 
tes at large, 


8vo. 9s.—, 
Edinburgh Gazetteer, 8vo. 18¢.—Frenc 
( Histoire Charles 12th,) Bro. bs 
4th Geo. IV. 4to. WM. Is. 2 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Literary Gazette, on commencing another year 
and its eighth volume, invites the communication of new 
Subscriptions without delay. A rise of about 700 in 
its circulation within the last twelve months, has led to 
much expense in reprints, without fully answering the 
public demand ; and the Publishers are anxious to dis- 
appoint. as few of their fri as possible, by providing 
a supply equal to the ever cQntinuing increase, without 

themselves with ual portions of back 
Numbers. Subscribers desirous of completing their 
sets, and others who wish to have the entire work, are 
advised to apply immediately, as in a few months that 
which is already difficult in most cuses and impossible in 
tome, will be impossible in all. 

Our present Number is crippled of its fair proportions 
by the allotment of wne-fourth of its space to Title and 
Index ; . Bo: beg to refer to the latter (necessarily 
eontined to leading articles) os a guide to the great 
qnantity nod variety of matter which a volume of 
62 Numbers embraces. A 

Priscian ires our opinion, or the opinion of any 
of our le friends, on the subject of the Hamil- 
tonian system of education. We have heard some com- 
mend it, and others, with a shake of the head, say, “the 
more haste the worse speed: ” and 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

“Lines after Horace” are Horace; but we can- 
not say that those in ‘‘ Hudibrastic verse ” resemble 
Hudibras, or those in imitation of Spenser (curtailed 

3 they'are) any more like that poet than a Spencer is 
Great-coat. 


as 
like a 
The paraphrase of Exodus, chap. xv. appears to us 
to be well done; but the same rh occur too often. 
We can insert the last verse afthe Lines toa Lady 
Singing, “ Oh say not wonian’s heart is bought.” 
Though “ maids, like moths, by glare be caught,” 
Hl *s fane be all ama 


Gold bays the person—no 
*" "The want of an Editor for the Literary Gazette 
is immediately , the present inoumbent being 
nearly smothered to death under reams of heavy poetry, 
accumulated from weekly Joads. Candidates may send 
in their estimates of their own talents i they admit of 
measurement;) the wages are liberal, but no fees are 
pen to be =. et a though itis daily asked 
every shope of circumstances. 
Borate ede th Gazette of the 13th, the name of 
of Mange hen stated as having re- 
ceived the Royal A my the first Medal in the 
School of Pai fa 
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PHENOMENA OF THE HEAVENS FOR THE 
MONTH OF JANUARY. 


Phases of the Moon. 

) First Quarter ............ 94 Ob 35m, 

@ Full Moon ............/.15 20 49 

C Last Quarter ............22 13 45 

@ New Moon..............30 15. 47 
The Moon will: be eclipsed on the 15th, partly 
visible at London, beginning at 19" 18™, and end- 
ing 22" 9™; but the moon setting 19" 56", will 
prevent our seeing the termination. Digits eclipsed 
9° 22’ 48” onthe )’s northern limb, ‘The Moon 
will be ¢ with several of the fixed stars and some 
of the planets. ‘We shall select only.those visible 
in the latitude of London, which will nearly answer 
for all England. On the 9th day at midnight, 
Dn>€; 14th day, 10" 45", ) %; 14th day, 
17" 3™, ) eIl; 15th day, 6", ) 311; 17th day, 
10" 4™, ) £2, at 14%, poQ. ' 
Jan. 1, Mercury culminates........ 0% 

sets SW AW. 

—— 25, § culminates........... 59 
sets WSW............... 5 61 


Mercury passes from 21° 16’ of Capricornus to 
19° 39! cf Aquarius: greatest elongation 19th day, 
stationary 24th day. “There are two ¢. with ¥ ), 
but: not visible to us. % may be seen from the 
17th day to 25th, if clear, shortly after sunset. 

Jan. 1, Venus rises SEbE 3 E, £6" 6™ 

culminates ..........+.. 220° 44 

— 25, 2 rises SEbE... . «2-16 45 

culminates. ..... seeee20 53 

Venus passes from 23° 36/ of Scorpie to 20° 36’ 
of Sagittarius, and at the commencement of the 
month will be among a cluster of small stars, be- 
tween the constellations Libra and Scorpio, and 
will be in ¢ with 81 on the 7th day, invisible 
to us. 

Jan. 1, Marsrises E.......... 

culminates ’........ 0.00.00 
2559 risesE3S........... 
culminates . 


50™ 
38 


25™ 
31 
20 
15 
Mars throughout this month is in the constella- 
tion Virgo. 
Jan. 1, Jupiter rises NE. } E...,.... 
culminates , 
—— 25, 2 rises... .....00sseeee 1 20 
culminates ......... 9 42 
Jupiter remains still in the constellation Gemini, 
and about the 23d day will be ¢j wI. The eclipses 
of 2's Satellites before midnight, visible at London, 
are, for 1st Satellite,— 


3) 17" 
+--1L 38 


eeeeees 





Saturday . .. 13 |from 32 to 41] 29°79 to 29-98 

Sunday ....14|from 27 to 40| 30°07 to 30°09 

Monday. . ..16 |from 35 to 43| 30°06 to 30°18 
esday..'. . 16 |from 36 to 47 | 80°10 to 29°89 

Wednesday 17 |from 38 to 48! 29°60 to 28-91 
Winds NW, and SW.—Cloudy and clear alter- 

nately. A very fine halo formed on Monday evening. 

Thursday . ..18)from 32 to 40 \29°38 to 29°41 

Friday. ....19 28 to 34 

Saturday . ..20/from 25 to 42 

Sunday .. aoe 

— re | 


-.24\from 40 to 
ng winds SW. and -—Cloudy and 


clear slgernately. Much rain on the 20th, 21st, 
and 24th. The upper part of a halo formed on 
bw cee ~ and Srey One the 
sah ai! fallen ,995 of ani 

Edmonton, =~ C, H. Apams, 





Days.| Emersions. Emer. 2d Sat. 





| Days. 


17 
24 
31 


6 
43 
22 
29 


9 14’ 20” 
ll 8 47 | 


Gh gf 30” 
. 8 40 0 

7 32 #0 ll 23°15 
9 27 0O 





Days 3d Satellite. 
12 
12 


5» 19! Im. 

8 25$ Em. 
19 | 9 183 Im. 
19 | 12 26 Em. 

The annexed Type displays the apparent situa- 
tions of the Satellices with prasad to ‘hate Primary 
and each other, at eight o’clock every evening, for 
the month of January. 2f is distinguished by @, 
the Satellites by dots, to which figures are attached, 
signifying the Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th. The figure is 
placed between the Planet and dot when the Satel- 
lite is approaching %, and on the opposite side, 
receding him. When the Satellites are on 
the right hand, or west of 2 , approaching him, or 





to the left hand, or east of 2 ; receding from him, 


e 


Tans t 
they are then in their superior orbits, or furthes 
from the ‘Earth; and this order reversed, shows 
when they are in their inferior orbits, or nearest 
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the Earth. The © in the margin annexed to the 
figure, signifies that the Satellite is invisible on the 
face of 2 (vide 8th, Lith, 15th days, &c.) and the 
@ that it is eclipsed by the body of the Planet or 
his shadow (vide 6th, 12th, 19th days, &c.) 
Jan. 1, Saturn culminates.i....... 8° 16" 
sets NWhW 3 .W..........5 15 40 
—— 25, hh culminates......... - 6 33 
7 sets seveee 13 56 
Saturn retains his position, with véry little va- 
riation, thro’ the month. The ) hb 11¢ 4° 53™. 
Jan. 1, Georgian rises SE. $ E... 20" 16" 
—— 2, culminates............ 0 38 
—— 21, Hl rises........ 18 51 
culminates .........+-++6 22 41 
The Georgian is still in the head of Sagittarius, 
and will be ¢ with ) on the 28th, invisible at 
London. The ‘constellations Orion, Leo Major 
and Minor, Canis Major and Minor, will be very 
conspicuous, particularly the a of Canis Major, called 
Sirius or the Dog-star. The Coma Berenices will 
also appear very beautiful through a good telescope. 


ere. eee 














